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THE DELUSION OF THE RACE-TRACK 


By DAVID GRAHAM PHILLIPS 


New York County, was making 
one of his impressive and most im- 
portant demonstrations that there are 
short cuts to justice as‘lawful as, and 
vastly more effective than, those devi- 
ous, bog- and pit-beset paths which the 
lawyers have invented. He burst intoa 
gambling-house; he burst into its safe. 
v. Among several curious exhibits was a 
huge roll of paper money, about as thick 
as a fire-plug. It contained, in bills of 
all denominations, no less than three- 
quarters of a million dollars. It was the 
“roll” of a well-known book-maker, used 
each day at the track and deposited with 
the keeper of the gambling-house each 
uight. 
During the 
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hundred smaller ones. They constitute 
the most important factor in the state- 
protected, society-patronized, fashiona- 
ble and respectable industry of ‘‘improv- 


ing the breed of thoroughbreds.’’ Not 
in artistically laid-out tracks, not in 


strings of beautiful horses, not in any 
other of the attractive accompaniments 
of racing, do its true nature and purpose 
rolls,’’ not 
a bill in a single one of them got by any 
but dishonest and unlawful means, most 
of them got by means which, as we shall 
presently see, are not short of infamous. 

There are less than thirty race-tracks 
in the United States, less than ten thou- 
sand horses kept in for the 
track, less than fifty thousand persons 
directly interested in tracks and horses; 
probably the total investment of capital 
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is considerably less than seventy-five 
millions. But in results, in dividends, 
no other activity, not even the liquor 
traffic, compares with racing. For, asa 
judge recently pointed out, the race- 
track is directly the largest agent, and 
the most successful, in recruiting for the 
criminal class. It makes more thieves, 
more murderers, more moral wrecks, 
than any other. And to deprave and 
debauch is its chief object. 

It has three objects—the object alleged 
in the law; the object alleged by its emi- 














distances—rarely more than a mile and a 
quarter, oftenest for about seven-eighths 
ofamile. The horses are so trained that 
staying power is absolutely sacrificed for 
speed. With an occasional, most rare 
exception, the thoroughbreds of the 
racing-stables can be beaten, certainly in 
a course of five miles, probably in a 
course of three and a half or four miles, 
by horses which have no especial preten- 
sions to blood or to speed. Further, these 
raced thoroughbreds are used by their 
owners in reckless fashion, are entered 
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nent and most respectable patrons; the 
real object. 

The legal object always means the one 
put forward by the projectors of any 
questionable enterprise, to fool the moral 
sense of the people or to enable the peo- 
ple themselves to fool their moral sense. 
In the case of horse-racing the legal ob- 
ject is, to quote again the New York law, 
“to improve the breed of the thorough- 
bred.’’ That this is not the real object, 


that it is not even a part of the object, 
is patent upon the surface of the facts. 
The most of the contests are for short 





and run in race after race as long as they 
can stand the killing pace, and then are 
discarded. A few owners put humane- 
ness to the horses before money-making; 
but these are few indeed. The test of a 
stable is its winnings, and the way to win 
is to speed the horses in it that show 
ability, and to speed them as often as 
they will respond. 

There is a movement in this country 
toward improving the breed of thorough- 
breds; but it has only an incidental, prac- 
tically an accidental, connection with 
racing. If there were not a race-track, 
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not a racing-stable, not a ‘‘patron of the has had idle rich, with a fondness for 


turf,’’ in the country, the 
fine horses for riding and 
driving would continue the 
improvement of the breed 
of the thoroughbred, for 
which that demand alone is 
thus far responsible. To 
say that racing is the cause 
of fine and finer horses is 
like saying that the con- 
sumption of milk-punches 
is responsible for the im- 
proved breed of cows, and 
that if no more milk- 
punches were made, we 
should soon have only the 
cow that gives the pale-blue 
milk. 

If we had to look for the 
development of our breed 
of horses to the race-track, 
with its killing speed and 
its merciless sacrifices of 
two-year-olds, we should 
soon have a_ retrograde 
breed, weak, deformed, 
short-lived. 

The second of the ad- 
mitted objects of racing, un- 
like the first, has reality in 
it. Ever since the world 
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demand for spectacular ways of wasting money in 
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amusements too costly for the ordinary 
man to initiate, there have been horse- 


idle rich of our 
of 


races. And our own 
fledgling but ambitious aristocracy 
commerce, aspiring to be in all respects 
like the ‘‘gentlemen’’ of the Old World, 
have lifted racing 
out of the oblivion 
into which it was 
sinking, and have 
made it respectable 
and fashionable and 
have glozed it with 
what some people 
call a moral tone. 
There was a time 
when we had racing 
in this country un- 
der the patronage 
of ‘‘gentlemen’’— 
the antebellum, 
slavery days. But 
with the spread of 
intelligence, with the 
development of 
public moral sense, 
with the rise of the 
idea of the dignity 
of honest labor, ra- 
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Steward of the National Steeplechase Associa- 
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cing swiftly went down, until it was 
almost wholly in the hands of the crim- 
inal class where it belongs; the prospect 
was for an end of it. Then, along came 
our new crop of idle rich, with the passion 
for aping the aristocracy of Europe. And 
we have racing ‘‘re- 
habilitated’’— that 
is, its hideous real- 
ity covered with the 
mantle of social re- 
spectability. 

This brings us to 
the third, the chief, 
the real object of 
the race-track. That 
real object is gam- 
bling. Not at all 
for the improve- 
ment of the breed 
of the thoroughbred 
horse. Partly for 
the improvement of 

. the breed of the 
thoroughbred ‘‘gen- 
tleman’’—in the un- 
manly, un-Ameri- 
can, European sense 
of the word. And 
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chiefly for the improvement of the 
breed of the thoroughbred rascal—for, of 
the many breeds of rascals your gambler 
is the most thorough. In his nature all 
vices breed as naturally as maggots in a 
rotten cheese. In his heart all the 
virtues inherent in mankind are swiftly 
stifled. A practitioner of any other vice 
may reta.n some virtues, may make them 
flourish even. But the gambler becomes 
wholly debauched. And the worst ot it 
is that because the outward and visible 
signs of the 
utter rotten- 
ness within are 
often lacking, 
his fellow men 
who do not 
gamble orgam- 
ble only ‘‘for 
fun’? do not 
realize the rav- 
ages this lust 
for gain with- 
out toil has 
made in him. 
And we hear 
human hyenas, 
cheats, procur- 
ers, debauch- 
ers, spoken of 
as “‘Honest 
Johns” and 
*"S @ bare 
Dicks!’ And 
book-makers 
who hide under 
an air of prod- 
igality the in- 
stincts and 
practices that 
would shame 
the pawnbro- 
kers of fiction, are called ‘‘good fellows,’ 
men with the ‘‘highest sense of honor.’ 

A few of the owners of race-horses 
are rich men of character, with a 
more or less amiable weakness for 
imitating dukes and earls and princes. 
And some of them, through custom 
or carelessness or selfishness, blind them- 
selves to the infamy they aid and 
abet. The most of the owners are 
men whose secret thoughts would make 
daylight shudder. They use their horses 
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as the proprietor of a sweat-shop uses 
his slaves. They are coldly, mercilessly, 
unscrupulously ‘‘on the make.’ Of 
course, being shrewd and calculating, 
they have the showy kind of honesty that 
is the necessary part of their business 
assets—they pay what they owe, pay it 
without written bond, since their entire 
business is unlawful. But to praise this, 
to call it real honesty, is like eulogizing a 
merchant for not employing highwaymen 
and pickpockets to ply upon the custom- 
ers that enter 
his shop. And, 
aside from 
that compul- 
sory virtue, 
they have 
none that ever 
exhibits itself. 
Their talk and 
their habits 
are low and 
coarse; they 
are false 
friends, false 
husbands and 
false lovers, 
and their so- 
ciety is seduc- 
tion to deprav- 
ity; their very 
charities, on 
analysis, are 
seen to be a 
propaganda of 
the vices they 
boast as vir- 
tues — vices 
which dazzle 
the innocent, 
allure the 
young and 
cause the weak to fall. 

How could it be otherwise when they 
make their livelihood and their career by 
creating and by trafficking with profli- 
gates and thieves? How could it be 
otherwise when they are engaged in a 
business whose most respectable patrons 
are of necessity law-breakers and law- 
defiers, bribers of police and legislators? 

Also, there are connected with race- 
tracks as officials under directors and 
stewards a few men of sound character 
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the progress of a race 


fellows 


straight 
whose love of sport blinds them to the 
true nature of the enterprise to which 
they lend their names and their powerful 


—decent, honorable, 


support. Without these men, not even 
the determination of the idle rich to 
maintain the ‘“‘royal sport’’ could keep 
the race-tracks open. For it is under the 
cover of the real honesty and sporting 
enthusiasm of many fine fellows of the 
racing-associations that the rascality is 
able to keep itself alive. They are the 
ten just men who save Sodom from de- 
struction. How tiny and frayed a fringe 
of the mantle of virtue will completely 
cloak a very behemoth of evil. Most of 
the people round race-tracks and racing- 
stables are of the criminal class—and no 
one denies it. Touts and tipsters, rail- 
birds and jockeys and all the rest of 
them, are, for the most part, of the 
scourings of society. Even the jockeys, 
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whose large pay from five 
thousand dollars to forty thou- 
sand and more a year—ought 
to make them reputable, 
with a few notable and by con- 
trast brilliant exceptions, rascals 
whom the owners of horses and 
the stewards of jockey-clubs 
watch incessantly—but, only too 
often, in vain. 

To gamble is the great, the 
fundamental, the real object of 
the race-track. Without gam- 
bling, there would not be a race- 
track or a racing-stable in the 
country. With gambling, racing 
would thrive and flourish 
there not a single thoroughbred 
from Maine to Texas. 

In the neighborhood of 
or more large cities in every sec- 
tion of the country there are one 
or more of these great gambling- 
plants—near New York and 
Buffalo and Washington, near 
Chicago and Louisville and St. 
Louis and Cincinnati and Mem- 
phis,and Little Rock and New 
Orleans, near Detroit and Denver 
and San Francisco, et cetera, 
et cetera. Over four circuits— 
the Eastern, the Southern, the 
Western and the Pacific Slope— 
the horses are sped into premature de- 
crepitude that thousands of persons may 
be ruined and tens of thousands totter 
along the line between crime and the 
longing and dread to commit crime. The 
horses go round and round, and out at 
the hopper of the swift machine come the 
dissolute life, the blunted moral sense, 
the defaulter, the thief, the suicide, the 
murderer. 

The schemes for inducing public senti- 
ment to tolerate this public debauchery 
vary with the section in hypocrisy and 
criminality. Let us take New York 
state,forexample. For it has more race- 
tracks than any other state; there the 
dividends in crime and degradation are 
largest; and there the pretense of re- 
spectability is most slimily hypocritical. 

If you will read New York’s racing- 
laws, you will find that the sole object 
of racing is the improvement of the 
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breed of horses. The laws carefully is classed as a crime and severely and 
eliminate every feature that could pos- rigidly prohibited. To make sure that 
sibly be objected to. As for gambling, racing shall be nothing but a cold matter 
either at the tracks or anywhere else, it of science and progress, racing-clubs are 
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does not notice. It reads: 


“‘Per Order of the 
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incorporated under the most upright and 
stiff of rules; and to make assurance 
doubly sure, a State Racing Commission 
is established to supervise associations 
and tracks and to see that only lawful 
things are done. Reading the law, you 
would say the purposes of an incor- 
porated church could not be more inno- 
cent than the purposes of a jockey-club 
in the state of New York. And, if you 
went on to discover that the governor, 
in the faithful discharge of the duty im- 
posed upon him by the law, had ap- 
pointed as the unsalaried, public-spirited 
members of the State Racing Commis- 
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sion three as respectable, as 
substantial, as reputable cit- 
izens as were contained within 
the state’s borders, you would 
feel that whatever racing 
might be elsewhere, in New 
York state it must be an hon- 
est and single-minded, if 
misguided and foolish, at- 
tempt to ‘improve the breed 
of the thoroughbred.”’ 

But in reading the law you 
would come upon one clause 
which might rouse your sus- 
picions. You would note that 
five per cent. of the gross 
receipts of the racing-associa- 
tions was to be taken by the 
State Racing Commission and 
paid over to the various agri- 
cultural fair associations of 
the state. 

If you were in the habit of 
examining the laws passed by 
our ingenuous and devoted 
public servants at state capi- 
tals, you would catch upon this phrase the 
stealthy grin of the familiar ‘‘joker.”’ 
And you would pause if necessary and re- 
flect. If these races are to be so innocent, 
if gambling is to be prohibited, how will 
there be any ‘“‘receipts’’? How will the 
public, which knows nothing of the points 
of thoroughbreds and cares less, be 
induced to attend, to make the journey, 
to pay the large admission-fee? And 
why, oh, why this proffer of a bribe to 
the honest farmers banded together in 
county fair associations? Why should 
it have been necessary to put into the 
law something which would enable 


which the public 
‘*The public is hereby notified that 
disorderly conduct of any kind, pool-selling, book-making or 
gambling of any character is prohibited on these grounds. 





























legislators from the ‘‘moral’’ rural districts 
to go back home with a defense of their 
votes for this innocent and praiseworthy 
measure? Why does the farmer have to 
be cozened with a “‘rake-off’’ to let benev- 
olent, public-spirited rich men provide 
better breeds of horses for him? 

With this suspicion, or wonder, in your 
mind, you go to the offices of the fash- 
ionable and exclusive Jockey Club under 
whose auspices and supervision are all 
the ten tracks in the state of New York, 
and you ask there whether gambling is 
somehow permitted at the race-tracks. 
“We know of no gambling,’ will be the 
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where a rumor which would start you to 
a race-track. You would see in person 
how these good men were being slan- 
dered. At the track you see in every 
conspicuous place a copy of the law for- 
bidding gambling, forbidding it with all 
the majesty of the mighty and sovereign 
state of New York. You presently drift 
with the vast crowd into a vast shed, as 


conspicuous as the adjoining grand- 
stand. 
A ‘‘betting-shed’’! Why does the 


honorable management provide a ‘‘bet- 
ting-shed’’ when there must be no bet- 
ting? 
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reply. ‘‘The law forbids gambling; we 
are an organization composed of honor- 
able men and law-abiding citizens; our 
president is a member of the State Ra- 
cing Commission, an official of the state, 
and has therefore taken an oath to main- 
tain the laws of the state. There can be 
no open gambling at any of the race- 
tracks; for if there were, he would know 
it and would therefore be a lawbreaker, 
a criminal, a violator of his oath of 
Office.’’ 

And you would go away, humbled. 
How unjust your suspicion! 
But perhaps you might hear some- 





On many of the pillars of that shed you 
see copies of that same anti-gambling 


law. Between these pillars and set in a 
frame of copies of the anti-gambling law 
you see the stands of the book-makers, 
men upon platforms in front of them 
shouting out the odds; you see the wager- 
takers and the sheet-writers and crowds 
surging about each stand, handing in 
money; and after each race, you see 
crowds about the rear ends of these 
stands receiving money. 

Possibly you would be stunned by 
this shameless, this impudent defiance of 
the solemn enactments of the people of a 
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great state, by this proof that there were 
reputable men in the community brazenly 
flouting the laws, brazenly violating their 
solemn oaths of office. And this that a 
horde of scoundrels who never did an 
honest day’s work may fleece the public, 
may tempt the young and the weak to 
crime! 

Unable to believe your own eyes, you 
go up and proffera wager. It is accepted; 
the only difference between the old 
and the new procedure is that, instead of 
giving you a ticket, the book-maker takes 
the number of your badge—and pays on 
its showing, if your horse wins. 

But, you might say to yourself, the 
officials of this racing-association, the 
officials of the Jockey Club, the members 
of the State Racing Commission, do not 
know of this. They quiet their con- 
sciences, they save themselves from the 
open shame of collusion with criminals 
in crime, by refusing to see what their 
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eyes reveal, by refusing to 
hear what is dinned into 
their ears by these loud- 
mouthed rascals. And then 
you learn: 

First. That each of these 
book-makers pays the ra- 
cing association for the 
privilege of setting up his 
gambling-stand; that book- 
makers in the “big ring’’ 
pay fifty-seven dollars a 
day each, book-makers in 
the back line thirty-seven 
dollars a day each, book- 
makers in the ‘‘stand-up’’ 
line seventeen dollars and 
a half a day each, book- 
makers in the so-called 
“free field’’ thirty-seven 
dollars a day each. And to 
make the matter more 
shameful, they are com- 
pelled to minister to the 
hypocrisy of the ‘‘gentle- 
men”’ in the criminal con- 
spiracy by paying the 
money in the form of 
purchases of admission- 
tickets, the tickets being 
not taken or even offered, 
and additional and real 
admission-tickets being purchased by 
each book-maker and each of his 
clerks. In all, the money taken by 
the ‘‘gentlemen,’’ the law-abiding citi- 
zens of the racing-associations, from 
their frankly disreputable pals, is be- 
tween seven thousand and eight thou- 
sand dollars a day for each racing- 
day. 

Second. Whenever the stewards of 
the Jockey Club suspect that a jockey 
has pulled a horse in collusion with a 
book-maker, they send for and exam- 
ine the betting-sheets of that book- 
maker! 

Thus these honorable and reputable 
“‘gentlemen,’’ social leaders, business 
leaders, political leaders, become law- 
breakers not that their families may 
have a little better incomes, not for 
higher wages, not for bread, but that they 
may indulge a selfish, showy passion at 
the expense of the characters and the 
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careers of tens of thousands of the young 
men of their country! 

But the real perfidy of the whole 
transaction does not appear until you 
look beneath the surface and see the 
contrivance by which these ‘‘gentle- 
men”’ are enabled to be lawless yet un- 
molested. Under the state constitu- 
tion in force until 1895, gambling was 
prohibited, but in terms so general that 
the ‘‘gentlemen’’ amateurs and _ the 
criminal professionals of the race-track 
were able to concoct a law in evasion. 
It is unnecessary to say how this was 
got through the Legislature. But at 
the Constitutional Convention of 1894 
the Constitution was revised to read, 
in Section 9 of Article I, ‘‘Nor shall 
any lottery, or the sale of lottery tickets, 
pool-selling, book-making, or any other 
kind of gambling hereafter be authorized 
or allowed within the state, and the 
Legislature shall pass appropriate laws to 
prevent offenses against any of the pro- 
visions of this section.’’ This sounds 
specific enough. But it is not specific 


enough to prevent legislators and police 

officers from turning a dishonest penny 

by tolerating gambling at race-tracks. 
The eminently respectable amateurs 
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and the pariah professionals of racing 
joined forces, bought the Legislature 
and got it to pass the racing-law of 1895 
(Chapter 570). Under this astounding 
statute, perhaps the most insulting piece 
of lawlessness that ever bore the name 
of law, the crime of gambling at the 
race-track is made punishable only by 
a civil action on the part of the loser 
of a wager to recover the amount lost. 

And the highest courts of the state 
of New York, in sympathy with the 
eminent gentlemen who ‘‘patronize’’ 
racing, and enamored of the hair-split- 
tings which bring justice into contempt, 
have sustained that preposterous law- 
to-defeat-law! Legislators bribed, po- 
lice officers subsidized, courts cajoled 

all this that a loathsome disease may 
be perpetuated! 

Each racing-day the attendance 
from ten to thirty or forty thousand. 
There is in the crowd a sprinkling of 
really respectable people, lovers of out- 
door sport; there is a sprinkling of more 
or less reputable people directly and 
indirectly connected with racing. But 
also, all the jungles of vice and crime 
have been emptied of their cowardly 
beasts of prey—the keepers and patrons 
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of dives and dens, the political heelers, 
the thieving police officers, the most 
offensive elements in the city. And 
then, there is the crowd—thousands of 
young and youngish men, neglecting 
their work, wasting their small earnings, 
preparing themselves for that desperate 
state of mind in which accounts are falsi- 
fied, tills tapped, pockets. picked and the 
black-jack of the highwayman wielded. 

But this is not all, not half, not a small 
fraction, of the scandal and the shame. 
The results of each race are telegraphed 
to pool-rooms in every city. There are 
several hundred of these pooi-rooms in 
New York, almost as many in Chicago, 
scores in such cities as Boston, New 
Orleans, Cincinnati and San Francisco. 
And who are the patrons of these places? 
For the most part, the young men on 
small salaries throughout the country. 
And each and every one of them is 
headed straight for disgrace and ruin; 
and not a few thousands will arrive there. 
The pool-room—that is, the race-track; 
that is, the jockey-clubs; that is, the few 
reputable gentlemen who maintain in a 
vile hypocrisy of respectability the ‘‘royal 
sport’’—is responsible for the most of 
the downfalls among the class of young 
men on which our future depends. 

The Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany a short time ago bowed to public 
indignation which happened to penetrate 
to some of its directors of pious repute. 
But as soon as the storm passed, the 
company resumed its service to these 
pool-rooms, these trap-doors into hell. 
The profit—about five million dollars a 








year—was too great a temptation for the 
company’s pious directors. Religion and 
morality that call for such enormous 
material sacrifices are far too dear. 

When ‘“‘leading-light’’ citizens have 
palms that thus itch for dirty dollars, 
when other ‘“‘leading-light’”’ citizens amuse 
their leisure by setting snares for the 
souls of the young, is it not amazing how 
morality and steadiness and respect for 
law persist? 

To sum up: 

There is not a horse that is the better 
for any purpose but short-speed spurts 
because of race-tracks; there is not a 
penitentiary anywhere that is not the 
fuller by from thirty to seventy per cent. 
because of race-tracks and pool-rooms. 
There is not a man anywhere who owes 
or attributes any part of that in him 
which is honorable or reputable to 
racing. 

Racing does not ‘‘improve the breed 
of the thoroughbred.’’ 

Its whole root is gambling; its whole 
flower and fruit, crime. 

From the ‘‘gentlemen’’ perjurers and 
violators of their oaths of office and of 
the laws who promote and protect it, 
down to the book-makers and pool-rooin- 
keepers and touts and tipsters and 
thieves who live by it, there is only dif- 
ference in shading of crime. And its 
baneful influence, its poison, perme- 
ates everywhere into office and into 
home. 

What bloody butcheries of characters 
and careers to make the race-track’s 
smiling holidays! 
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THE SIEGE OF SEVASTOPOL 





ITS LOSS OF LIFE AND ITS RESEMBLANCE TO PORT ARTHUR 
By RICHARD MAURY 


Lllustrations from 


T atime when the eyes of the world 
are centered upon Port Arthur, 
with its terrible losses of life, and its 
human endurance and misery—a fright- 
ful tragedy of which the story cannot be 
told until the final relief or capture—the 
defense of Sevastopol by the Russians is 
recalled with interest as one of the world’s 
most notable sieges. Like that of Port 
Arthur, it was fruitful of horrors. 
Graphic accounts have been left to us 
of the siege and evacuation by some of 
the world’s most noted writers. Count 
Tolstoy was within the Russian lines. 
“Bull Run’’ Russell was present for the 
London ‘‘Times,’’ and other great jour- 
nals had noted writers present. The war- 
correspondent at that time was held in 
honor—wireless telegraphy had not made 
him a terror to the commanding officers. 
The graphic illustrations which we are 
able to reproduce from old prints, give a 
very good idea of the location of the for- 
tifications, the general topography of 


contemporary prints 


Sevastopol, and the intricate harbor, 
which has some points of resemblance to 
that of Port Arthur. 

The armies of three allies had been 
entrenched for eleven months before 
Sevastopol, those of England, France 
and Sardinia, of which last - named 
country Victor Emmanuel II was then 
king. These had mounted in their 
redouts more than eight hundred guns. 
The Russians, in a series of fortifications 
occupying naturally strong positions, 
were protected by nearly every device 
of which the engineering science of that 
day had knowledge. The famous engi- 
neer Todleben was a genius. 

It must be borne in mind that it was 
the day of low initial velocities and 
short-range guns. The explosive shell 
fired from a mortar could be followed by 
the eye as it slowly curved through the 
air. The best ordnance science did not 
even dream that there would come a day 
when a shell would leave the mouth of a 











gun traveling at the rate of twenty-two 
hundred feet per second, with ranges so 
vast that the curvature of the earth 
alone was sufficient to hide from sight the 
ultimate resting-place of a shell fired 
with this enormous velocity. The space 
traversed in a single second by a missile 
of a modern gun, represents pretty 
nearly the full range of the missiles 
thrown before Sevastopol. 


NIGHT SURPRISE OF THE RUSSIANS BY THE FRENCH 


SIEGE OF SEVASTOPCL 


CITY AND HARBOR OF SEVASTOPOL FROM THE 





BLACK SEA 


As month after month of the siege 
went by, the human misery in and 
around Sevastopol increased, as it has 
at Port Arthur. No less than one million 
six hundred thousand cannon-balls were 
thrown during the siege. These were 
not, however, the costly shot of the 
modern big siege-guns, which are esti- 
mated at two hundred dollars each— 
at which price the million six hundred 
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The lines in background show the trenches and approaches of the Allies 











thousand cannon-shot fired around Se- 
vastopol would have cost three hundred 
and twenty millions of dollars—but they 
were of a character when concentrated 
upon fortified positions to make life im- 
possible aboveground. 

One of our modern shots would go clean 
through the largest earthwork used at 
Sevastopol, but the penetrating force of 
old-time projectiles was not great. It 
was possible to escape the rain of shot 
and shell hurled upon the Russian posi- 
tions by burrowing into the ground. 
Great rooms had been dug down into the 
earth and covered with ships’ masts; 
upon these rested gabions, and upon 
these again, earth; the whole sufficiently 
dense to resist the impact of the falling 
shells. Russell, climbing into the Mala- 
koff after its capture, wrote: 

“In the parapet of the work may be 
observed several entrances—very narrow 
outside, but descending and enlarging 
downward, and opening into rooms 
some four or five feet high and eight or 
ten square. These are only lighted from 
the outside by day, and must have been 
pitch-dark at night, unless the men were 
allowed lanterns. Here the garrison 
retired when exposed to a heavy bom- 
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BRITISH SOLDIERS WORKING IN THE TRENCHES BEFORE SEVASTOPOL 
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bardment. The odor of these narrow 
chambers is villainous, and the air reeks 
with blood and abominations unuttera- 
ble. There are several of these places, 
and they might bid defiance to the heavi- 
est mortars in the world. 

“Tn one of these dungeons, which is ex- 
cavated in the solid rock, and was proba- 
bly underneath the old White Tower, 
the officer commanding seems to have 
lived. It must have been a dreary resi- 
dence. The floor and the entrance were 
littered a foot deep with reports, returns, 
and perhaps despatches assuring the czar 
that the place had sustained no damage.”’ 

Tolstoy in his ‘‘Sevastopol’’ describes 
the life of the officers at this time: 

‘‘Kozeltsof entered a long bombproof. 
There was literally no room to put one’s 
foot. It was crowded with soldiers from 
the very entrance. At one side burned 
a crooked tallow candle which a soldier, 
who was lying on the ground, held over 
the book another was reading from, 
spelling out the words. Round the 
candle could be seen in the dim light 
heads uplifted in eager attention.”’ 

Finally, toward the close of August, 
1855, the French had advanced their 
approaches so close that Russell wrote 
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to the ‘“‘Times’”’ that ‘‘from the French 
sap one can now lay his hand on the 
abattis of the Malakoff.’’ The supreme 
hour had arrived. From the beginning 
the French seemed to have the brains of 
the allied armies. General Niel, the 
chief of the French engineers, had com- 
prehended clearly that the Malakoff was 
the keystone of the Russian position, and 
he had been ably supported by his gen- 
eral and chief, Pélissier. 

No effort had been spared by him to 
push the approaches. Not an hour was 
lost. It was dig and fight every moment. 
Half of those who each night entered the 
saps never returned alive. The loss in 
killed and wounded in these ditches 
amounted to one hundred and fifty men 
every twenty-four hours. 

But while there was absolute harmony 
in the French army, a clean-cut, vigorous 
plan pushed forward with every resource, 
the English were under the command of 
a general who seems neither to have 
comprehended the problems before him, 
nor to have pursued any given line of 
conduct with intelligence or energy. As 
the French had been pushing their ap- 
proaches with such unremitting labor, 
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though with such sacrifice of blood, the 
English who were opposite the Little 
Redan had made but indifferent progress. 
When the French had arrived, the Eng- 
lish approaches were still six hundred 
feet away from their destination. Against 
the French losses of one hundred and 
fifty a day, theirs had been but fifty. 
But they were now to pay for the dilatory 
conduct of their generals, as is usually 
the case, a frightful price in the blood of 
their officers and men. 

At a conference of the generals com- 
manding the four armies, it was decided 
that upon the 5th of September every 
one of the eight hundred guns should at a 
given signal open on the Russian positions, 
and should be served with vigor night 
and day during the ensuing three days; 
then the final attack should be made. 

On September the 5th, 1855, the sun 
rose in an unclouded sky; a gentle breeze 
was blowing over the bay. Within the 
French trenches all was in readiness. 
The signal was to be the explosion of 
three mines under the counterscarp of 
the enemy’s works. Russell, who was 
present, thus describes it: 

‘‘The explosion threw up in the air three 
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BIRD’S-EYE VIEW OF THE SEAT OF THE WAR IN THE CRIMEA 
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CAPTURE OF THE MALAKOFF TOWER, SEPTEMBER 8, 


‘‘The French soldiers, headed by the Zouaves, ... 


1855 
swarmed up the steep embankment till the 


whole parapet was covered with them ”’ 


columns of earth and smoke. Before it had 
subsided a tremendous crash burst from 
the French lines; and an awful storm of 
iron tore over the Russian defenses, carry- 
ing death and ruin with it in every direc- 
tion. So terrific and tremendously pow- 
erful a volley was probably never fired 
before. The Russians seemed appalled, 
or to have lost heart, for they replied but 
slowly and feebly. The French artillery 
kept up a terrific fire from more than two 
hundred pieces of cannon, of large caliber, 
with an astonishing energy and rapidity. 
In a few moments a great veil of smoke— 
‘a war-cloud rolling dun’—spread from 
the guns over on the left of Sevastopol; 
but the roar of the shot did not cease; and 
the cannonade now pealed forth in great 
irregular bursts,—now died away into 
hoarse murmurs—again swelled up into 
tumult, or rattled from end to end of the 
line like the file fire of infantry. Stone 
walls went down before the guns at once, 
but the earthworks yawned to receive 
shot and shell alike. ; 

“When darkness set in, the English as 
well as the French opened a fire from all 
the mortars and heavy guns, with shell, 


against the whole line of Russian defenses. 


Words can scarcely convey an idea 
of the appalling effect. A deafening, 
roaring and frightful succession of 


crashes filled the air; thick clouds of 
smoke, revealed to the fascinated be- 
holder by sheets of flame, issued from the 
cannon as from the mouths of hundreds 
of fiery dragons; while the sky seemed 
torn and illumined in every direction by 
the lurid trail of shells as they streamed 
like furies through the gloom.”’ 

It is to be noted that the English had 
failed to begin the cannonade at the time 
agreed upon. There was almost as 
striking a dissimilarity between the care- 
fully thought-out and exactly executed 
work of the French,,and the irregular, 
slovenly methods of the English, as 
there is to-day between that of the Japa- 
nese and the Russians. When the time 
arrived for the final assaults, according 
to Russell, ‘‘the preparations of the 
French were actually scientific in their 
rigorous attention to every matter cal- 
culated to lead to victory; nothing ap- 
peared to have been forgotten. Even 
the watches of all the leading officers 
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had been regulated, that 
there might not be the 
smallest error with re- 
gard to time. It isa 
painful reflection that 
this carefulness of prep- 
aration and prescience 
with respect to prob- 
abilities, was not shown 
by the English general 
and his associates in 
arranging the mode of 
attack. Truly has it 
been said, that through- 
out this long and ter- 
rible siege the British 
soldiers have won ad- 
ditional honor invari- 
ably through additional 
misfortune. The cour- 
age of our men has too 
often redeemed a series 
of neglects and errors 
in those who com- 
manded them. Unhap- 
pily, this firmness and valor of the soldier 
failed the nation in the great event we 
are about to describe. But it will soon 
be seen that this could scarcely be 
deemed the fault of the men, but the 
result of a want of judgment in the 
commander-in-chief. What class of 
soldiers should have been led to the 
assault of the terrible Redan? Even 
schoolboys, we fancy, would answer 

‘Seasoned and well-disciplined soldiers; 
men not only brave by nature, but 
long accustomed to meet danger and 
glare defiance at death.’ It is well 
known that some of the greatest generals 
Europe ever produced have lost their 
self-possession when they found them- 
selves for the first time in the roar and 
din of battle.* Was the assault of the 
Redan committed to hardy veterans as 
an honorable chance of gaining both 
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SEVASTOPOL, SEPTEMBER 9TH 
The town in flames; explosion of two of the southern forts 


glory and promotion? The answer 
that must be returned to this question 
creates astonishment. 

“Tt was partly given to raw recruits, 
who had recently failed in their duty, as 
a punishment for a pusillanimity arising 
from the barest inexperience. In a 
recent petty sortie of the Russians, some 
raw recruits of the 97th, when their offi- 
cers bravely led them to repulse the 
enemy, hesitated and then turned, leav- 
ing only eight or ten men with the officers, 
one of whom paid for their desertion with 
his life, while two others were danger- 
ously wounded. The matter was in- 
quired into; a well-deserved rebuke was 
administered to the offenders; and the 
men of the 97th Regiment, as a punish- 
ment for the recent misconduct of some 
of them in the trenches, were told off to 
lead in the assault. We shall speedily 


* “Macaulay has the following passage respecting Frederick the Great, which happily illustrates 
the opinion I have just expressed: ‘Frederick’s first battle was fought at Molwitz; and never did 
the career of a great commander open in a more inauspicious manner. His army was victorious. 
Not only, however, did he not establish his title to the character of an able general, but he was 
so unfortunate as to make it doubtful whether he possessed the vulgar courage of a soldier. The 
cavalry, which he commanded in person, was put to flight. Unaccustomed to the tumult and 
carnage of a field of battle, he lost his self-possession, and listened too readily to those who urged 
him to save himself. His English gray carried him many miles from the field, while Schwerin, 
though wounded in two places, manfully upheld the day. The skill of the old field-marshal and 
the steadiness of the Prussian battalions prevailed; and the Austrian army was driven from the 
field, with the loss of eight thousand men. The news was carried late at night to a mill in which 
the king had taken shelter. It gave him a bitter pang. He was successful; but he owed his 
success to dispositions which others had made, and to the valor of the men who had fought while 


he was flying. 





So unpromising was the first appearance of the greatest warrior of that age.’’”’ 
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see the result of this surprising and most 
painful error. 

“The English plan of attack was also 
extremely defective. When the orders 
were promulgated on the 7th, many 
officers shook their heads doubtingly, and 
observed, in regretful and deprecating 
tones, ‘This looks like another 18th of 
June.’ It was generally observed that 
the attacking columns were not strong 
enough, that they were too far behind, 
and that the trenches did not afford room 
for a sufficient number of men; the 
trenches of our neighbors had been pur- 
posely widened with the object of admit- 
ting into them large bodies of men.”’ 

Russell thus describes the final 
assault: 

‘“‘Twelve at noon had been fixed as the 
hour for the assault, for reasons which 
will be found in the despatch of General 
Pélissier. During the morning’s bom- 
bardment the French engineers exploded 
three mining-chambers on the face of the 
Malakoff, with the object of destroying 
the lower galleries of the Russian miners. 
At noon the thunder of the cannonade 
ceased; the hearts of the French beat 
rapidly, their nostrils dilated and the 


glare of expectation shot from their eyes. 
Thirty thousand brave men awaited the 
signal of assault with almost breathless 
impatience. For months they had longed 
for that trying hour of danger and of 
glory; had suffered the long, weary hours 
of trench labor, and the still more weary 
hours of dull, comfortless inaction, in the 
hope of planting the tricolor on the bat- 
tered summit of the fortress. 

“Suddenly the drums and trumpets 
sounded the charge; the air rang with 
shouts of ‘Vive l’Empereur!’ The 
French soldiers, headed by the Zouaves, 
issued rapidly from their trenches, 
dashed like waves of the sea against the 
defenses of the Malakoff, and swarmed 
up the steep embankment till the whole 
parapet was covered with them. ‘It 
was a solemn moment,’ were the words 
of the stern and usually impassible 
Pélissier. It was indeed; for the for- 
tunes of that hour were to give victory 
to the allies, or proclaim to an already 
nalf-believing world that Sevastopol 
was impregnable, and that the sinis- 
ter advances of Russian dominion 
were not likely to be checked by the 
powers of the West.”’ 











A MEMORY OF DION BOUCICAULT 


By CLARA MORRIS 


Illustrated by photographs from the 


HAD acted in Dion Boucicault’s plays 
ever since I had been in the ballet. I 
had heard of him, read of him, but 
I had never seen him until one night 
when Col. Donn Piatt, who was in the 
city in the interest of his Washington 
paper, came to my dressing-room to offer 
congratulations and to add further: 
“T meant never again to repeat to you 
a compliment, knowing how sure a way 
it is to get 
into your 
black book as 
a suspected 
hypocrite, 
but just this 
once more I 
will take the 
risk. Dion 
Boucicault 
in front’’— 
heaven! how 
my mental 
eye flew back 
over my 
work !— ‘‘and 
when you 
first came on 
the scene he 
started so 
violently as 
to attract the 
attention of 
several. ‘Good 
heaven!’ he 
exclaimed, 
and held his 
eyes closed a 
moment, then looked again and again ex- 
claimed: ‘Is this a reincarnation?’ Sud- 
denly he turned to me. ‘You must see it,’ 
he said. ‘When you were an attaché of 
the legation at Paris, you must have done 
the theaters thoroughly, and don’t you 
see who is moving, speaking, smiling 
there before you? Even the irregular 


is 


DION 


teeth, the upward curl at the lip corner, 
of—Rose Chéri?’ 


I nearly sprang out of 








BOUCICAULT 


collection of Evert Jansen Wendell 


my chair, for he had traced and named 
the likeness that you know has tor- 
mented me for two years. You are 
wonderfully like her.’’ 

‘“‘Some one is knocking, Marie,’’ and as 
Marie opened the door an imploring 
voice, with a laugh trembling through it, 
reached us, saying: ‘‘Couldn’t I be com- 
ing in now too, Colonel? I want to make 
sure, my boy, whether it’s Rose or Clara 
I’m seeing 
act.’’ And 
then we were 
shaking hands 
and he, with 
a gurgle of 
malicious 
laughter, was 
saying: ‘‘Look 
at the girl 
blushing, Col- 
onel dear! 
That ever I 
should live to 
see the like of 
that!’ 

“Tt’s paint,”’ 
I said. 

“ies nos,” 
said he, ‘‘and 
you’re more 
like Rose at 
short range 
than long.”’ 

“Oni” x 
groaned, sor- 
rowfully, 
glancing at 
the reflection in my glass. ‘‘Did she, 
too, have a high cheek-bone, dropping an 
oblique line swiftly to the chin? Did her 
short, straight nose end with the round- 
ness of acherry? Ah, the poor soul!” 

“The poor nothing at all!’’ indignantly 
exciaimed Mr. Boucicault. ‘‘Let me tell 
you Rose Chéri was a Parisian favorite 
of the highest order, and an artist to her 
finger-tips.”’ 
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SN ho reg h at me 
MR. BOUCICAULT AS CONN 
SHAUGHRAUN ” 

“T know that, my dear sir, incredible 
as the statement may seem to you; but 
you did not honor me by saying my work 
resembled hers. That indeed would have 
been something to exult over. You said 
I looked astonishingly like her, and I 
expressed my sympathy for her.’’ 

‘Well, your sympathy seems to me 
a thinly sugar-coated ridicule, but of 
course you are quite innocent of satire.’’ 

“T have read and acted the plays of 
Dion Boucicault,’’ I meekly answered. 

“Oh, Colonel!’’ he laughed, ‘‘she’s 
given her red lips just a touch of the 
blarney-stone!”’ 

“Plain women are all supposed to have 
sharp tongues,’’ I smiled. 

“Yes, but they don’t all have sharp 
wits—which reminds me, I’d like to know 
what you thought of Modjeska the other 
night. I saw you in the box at the 
premieére.’’ 

“T thought her a very remarkable 
actress. She has, I believe, given so 


much thought, study and polish to her 
work that her action seems impulse, her 
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gestures accidental. Only a 
sister actress appreciates the 
cost of such naturalness as 
hers.”’ 

‘“*“You frowned often, 
though, let me tell you.’’ 

“That was when her Eng- 
lish bothered me.”’ 

“Ah! he went on, im- 
patiently, throwing himself 
into the chair he had hitherto 
leaned upon. “It was bad 
—I was disappointed.’’ 

‘Good heaven, man! Make 
some allowance for a first 
night! Her English was much 
improved when the passing 
of stage-fright had released 
her stiffened lips. I’d like to 
see you pass through such 
n ordeal. ‘You have called 
me clever—oh, I know, be- 
cause Mr. Daly told me so— 
but can you imagine my 
playing such a part in a 
foreign tongue?’’ 

“Oh, she’s a Pole, and, 
like all her people, inherits 
the gift of tongues.’’ 

“Well, you have not inherited the 
quality of justice,’ I petulantly an- 
swered. 

“You see,’’ he went on, ‘“‘I had been 
helping them at rehearsals. Yes, Sar- 
gent was very anxious to know my opin- 
ion of his new star. I was cold overa 
foreign experiment, but, by Jove! if you 
could have seen that woman act at re- 
hearsal! Why, say, you think her supe- 
rior to the ordinary leading woman, don’t 
you?”’ 

“Good heaven, man!’’ I cried, ‘‘did I 
not tell you she is a most remarkable 
woman and a true artist?’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ he continued, ‘‘just the dif- 
ference and superiority that you find 
between her and the general leading lady, 
is the difference and the superiority I 
find in her day-work over her night- 
work. Don’t ask me to explain it—I 
cannot! Just one single instant at night 
she reached to the effect of the morning. 
At the defiance of the duchess 

“Oh, I know!’ I broke in. “You 
mean where Adrienne stands left of 














stage, and with head up, eyes gleaming 
and her contemptuously curled lips 
showing her white teeth’’ (he nodded 
quickly); ‘‘she was a real figure of in- 
domitable courage.”’ 

“Yes,’’ he admitted, ‘‘that was superb; 
it was a great moment and the house 
thrilled to it—but at rehearsal the ‘Two 
Pigeons’ fable—well, it put a lump in my 
dry old throat. I’ve seen every Adri- 
enne of note that has appeared in the last 
thirty years, and I suppose it’s heresy 
to say it, but I think the mighty original, 
Rachel, gave the fable too tragic a tone, 
bore down too heavily upon that one 
note; though later on in the play———”’ 
He lifted his hands high and bowed his 
head in reverence. ‘‘And the golden- 
voiced one of Paris to-day reads the fable 
delightfully. But that morning’s read- 
ing of the Polish actress—by Jove! To 
a perfect method of delivery she added 
dignity and pathos, a most unusual com- 
bination that, either on the 
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sponded. ‘I guess I’ve been weaned— 
at least from prejudice.’’ 

‘‘Boucicault, you had better let her 
alone,’’ laughed Colonel Piatt. 

“‘As you seem to speak from a painful 
experience, I’ll be warned in time. But 
I’m not through yet with that play and 
player. The piece is as artificial as a 
bunch of tissue-paper roses.’’ 

“But,’’ I interjected, ‘‘it gives splendid 
opportunities to an actress.”’ 

““Egad, it had to give chances for act- 
ing if any one hoped to get Rachel into 
the play.’’ 

Rather hesitatingly, I remarked, ‘‘It 
always seemed to me, the death scene 
was too long—for nature, at least.’’ 

“Ah!” he cried, excitedly, ‘‘you’re a 
joy to a man’s heart! For nature, is it? 
Yes, and for art, too. Never rack your 
audience. Touch ’em—thrill ’em—chill 
’7em—but never s-t-r-a-i-n ’em!’’ He 
dragged the word “‘strain’’ out with real 





stage or in real life! For 
when real feeling arrives, dig- 
nity generally departs. I said 
to Sargent: ‘You’re right, my 
boy; you have found a crown- 
jewel! If it can shine like 
this by day, what will gas- 
light do for it?’ Yet that 
same speech broke my heart 
at night.’’ 

“Your 
“You haven’t 
break!’’ 

He grinned amiably. ‘Oh, 
yes, I have,’’ he said—‘‘an 
artistic one. And it’s tender, 
too. But are you by chance 
acquainted with this good 
lady you are putting up your 
hands for so readily?’’ 

“No, I do not know her” 
(that pleasure came later on), 
“and the public will put up 
its hands for her quickly 
enough, for, mark you, Mr. 
Boucicault, she is going to be 
that card to bank on—a 
woman’s favorite!’’ 

“From the lips of babes 
and sucklings——’’ he jeered. 
“Oh, I don’t know!’ I re- 


cried. 
one to 


heart!”’ I 
got 








MR. BOUCICAULT AS SHAUN THE POST IN “ARRAH 
NA POGUE”’ 
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effect. ‘‘The death scene, if indifferently 
played, is too long. If perfectly played, 
it is too damnably long for human en- 
durance! And it was right there you 
frowned the hardest, too, my Rose! 
Now, was that all for the play, or part 
for the acting?’’ 

“Colonel Piatt,’’ I said, ‘‘this man 
hungers and thirsts for a disparaging 
word about a truly noble performance.”’ 

“But not absolutely perfect, eh?’’ 
broke in Boucicault. ‘‘Come now, no 
performance can be that, because human- 
ity cannot attain perfection. Why, I’m 
an extra-good actor myself, yet you can 
find some slight blemishes in my work. 
Even a great poet may——’”’ 

“My dear man, you are too modest. 
You do yourself a cruel wrong. Who 
could criticize the art of a Boucicault?’’ 
I mockingly demanded. 

‘‘At all events,’’ declared Colonel Piatt, 
“fone never nods when Boucicault acts.’’ 
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MR. BOUCICAULT AS MICHAEL O’DOWD IN 
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“A-ah, Colonel, I’ll come to your 
wake for that!’’ said the grateful one. 

“Don’t,’’ pleaded the other. “If you 
have a grudge against me, take your 
revenge now. A man does not need to 
be an actor to want to hold the center of 
the stage at his last appearance on earth 
—so just send regrets and don’t wake 
me.’’ 

Boucicault looked hurt. ‘‘Well, as 
you like,’”’ he sighed. Then tome: “I’m 
always at my best when waking a man 
that’s shared good tobacco and liquor 
with me. And now you'll be comforting 
me with the explanation of that frown!’’ 

“Oh, good mercy!’’ I cried, ‘‘how you 
do badger one! The only fault I saw in 
the newcomer’s playing of Adrienne— 
which in all probability was wholly due 
to first-night anxiety—was this: That 
that long agony, those physical tortures 
resulting from an irritant poison, those 
dreadful recoveries from collapse and 
spasm, that wore her out 
bodily—they still left her 
splendid voice clear and fairly 
full and expressive of love to 
the last. Now, the voice dies 
as surely as the rest of the 
body. And this brilliant 
stranger within our gates 
probably knows that quite as 
well as we do. I have seen 
very few Adriennes, compared 
with your amazing list, but 
one of them, a German’’—he 
twisted up his face and gave 
a protesting little groan— 
“oh, wait a moment, please; 
this actress happened to bear 
the name of Seebach.’’ 

“T beg your pardon,” he 
interrupted, contritely. 

‘Beg hers!’ I said, sharply. 

“T do—I beg Marie’s par- 
don, for she was a brilliant 
actress.”’ 

“Well.” I went on, “in 
that act she was the most 
pitiful scrap of humanity, 
and somehow she gave you 
the impression that her 
greatest agony was mental. 
The parting from her love 
seemed more awful than 














parting from dear life. And her voice 
roughened, became husky, and at the 
last was a mere thread—it waned as 
her strength waned. And when it was 
all ended, what on earth she did to 
herself I can’t imagine, but as she lay 
huddled in the depth of that big chair, 
her poor shrunken little body looked no 
larger than a child’s of twelve years.” 
Dreading a satirical laugh, I went on. 
“Of course, I knew she could not have 
contracted and shriveled away like that, 
but if a true 
magician 
makes us see 
what does not 
exist, why 
may not an 
intensely sen- 
sitive and 
sincere actor 
do the same?”’ 
“Oh!” an- 
swered Bou- 
cicault, light- 
ly, ‘people 
often read 
beauties into 
an actor’s 
work that 
he never 
thought of 
himself.”’ 
“Well, even 
so, must there 
not be first 
some potent, 
magnetic 
power in the 
actor to 
arouse the 
dormant 
imagination 
of the spectator to these conceptions?”’ 
“By all the saints in the calendar!”’ 
he exclaimed, excitedly, ‘‘you woolly 
little Westerner, I believe you’ve an- 
swered one of my oldest puzzles! Piatt, 
I’ve seen men—clever men, mind you— 
sit through the same performance of the 
only Rachel and come forth with as- 
tonishingly different conceptions of the 
character she had so splendidly portrayed 
before them. One would see in it the 
very quintessence of polished evil, the 
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other find it an uplifting personification 
of noble tragedy. One woman would 
weep over her as a suffering victim, while 
another would shrink from her as she 
would from a jeweled flask of deadly 
poison. And I used to puzzle over it all 
—and here this creature, that never saw 
the frail giantess, gives me the cue. She 
awakened their imagination and each 
one saw her work through the medium 
of his own individuality —-What the devil 
do you want, boy? A-ah, don’t mind 
him, Rose!’ 
(as I started 
violently at 
the sight of 
the call-boy 
at my door) 
—“‘Go on!’ 
said my vis- 
itor, com- 
mandingly, 
“tell them to 
play another 
overture!’’ 

“Do _ noth- 
ing of the 
Bind,** J 
counter- 
manded. ‘‘I’m 
ready—call 
the act—and 
go on.”’ 

Mr. Bou- 
cicault turned 
to his com- 
panion, say- 
ing: ‘‘And she 
with such a 
hospitable 
look on her 
face! Would 
you have 
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thought it of her—turning a pair of 
well-meaning old chaps out of doors?”’’ 

“If you were the manager——’’ I 
began. 


‘Well, I’m not,’ he laughed. 

‘“‘Where’s your golden rule?’’ I sternly 
inquired. 

‘The divil a bit of me knows! I could 
never live by rule, golden or otherwise!’ 

‘*Boucicault,’’ cried Colonel Piatt, ‘‘you 
haven’t told so many truths in a month 
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of Sundays! 
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‘Why not follow my example, Colonel? 
You used to be fond of a rare experiment 
in the old days.”’ 

“Everybody ready!’’ called the boy 
outside. 

Pausing at the doorway, which was 
two steps up from the stage-level, my 
actor visitor looked off across the stage. 
““Ah,’’ he commented, ‘“‘that’s a good- 
looking juvenile woman you have there, 
but she should change her dressmaker. 
Her body—or waist, as you call it in 
America—is ruined by her ‘darts.’ They 
are too high and too close, and push her 
figure all out of shape. She didn’t look 
so bad as that in the first act, when those 
infernal ‘darts’ were shorter. When a 
woman’s dress can be built without them, 
the world will have rolled a good way 
toward the millennium.”’’ 

For this wonderful man—who at nine- 
teen had written ‘‘London Assurance,” 
a play that simply will not die, even 
when battered by the blows of amateurs 
—this same actor-author, knew every 
trick, device or secret of stage beauty. 
Too many women had he discovered, 
trained and presented to the public not 
to appreciate the value of a perfect line 
or curve; not to shrink from the tragedy 
of a too high, uppushing dart, or an ex- 
aggerated and unnatural coiffure. 

I did not go on till the middle of the 
scene, so my visitors took leisurely leave. 
Mr. Boucicault had paid me a very gra- 
cious compliment, which I told him I 
valued greatly as coming from the author 
of ‘London Assurance’’—at which he 
gave a shrug of his shoulders and a con- 
temptuous sniff, that made Colonel Piatt 
say quickly: ‘‘My dear Boucicault, you’re 
not going to have the affectation to de- 
preciate the fine old play whose fame will 
outlast all your money-winners?”’ 

‘“‘Why, how can you expect me to have 
a tender feeling for the play the critics 
use as a sort of gad to whale me with, 
every time I make a failure?’ asked the 
actor-author, with assumed indignation. 

“‘Failure?’”’ asked Piatt. “I did not 
know you ever made a failure.’’ 

I could feel my smile approaching the 
dimensions of a grin, and quickly Mr. 
Boucicault exclaimed, ‘‘Well, you know 
of one, Rose—judging from your Chesh- 
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ire-cat expression, I think you do.” 

And I modestly confessed, ‘‘I have 
played Jezebel—in your play by that 
name, sir.’’ 

“Oh, God be good to us!’’—and he 
took his head between his hands and 
groaned—‘‘but that was the grand fail- 
ure! But I can never do much when I 
try to write to order. That was for 
Charles Mathews and his wife. Well, 
laugh if you like, and I don’t mind 
laughing with you, for there’s not a part 
in the play either one of ’em could act. 
Well, whenever I do a light bit of work 
the critics cry aloud and haul up ‘Lon- 
don Assurance’—the brilliant promise of 
my youth—and point out its superiority 
over the feeble and meretricious produc- 
tions of my maturity. It’s always by 
the ‘Assurance’ they prove to the public 
the disappointment I am!’’ 

‘“‘Well,’’ I broke in, ‘‘sneer at the 
critics—not at ‘London Assurance,’ 
which must have been a vitally true pic- 
ture of life, because when presented to- 
day, after all the years past, it is neither 
out of drawing nor too highly colored— 
its vitality seems to be the vitality of 
truth. Now look at ‘The Lady of Lyons,’ 
three years older—put that play on in 
modern dress and it would instantly be- 
come a superb burlesque. Everything 
in it seems so unnatural, so artificial!’’ 

‘“‘Aumph!”’ ejaculated Mr. Boucicault. 
“Tt was an unnatural and artificial pic- 
ture of life when Bulwer made it.”’ 

I fairly clapped my hands for satisfac- 
tion. ‘Ah, you can afford to be proud 
of the ever-youthful, because ever-truth- 
ful, ‘London Assurance.’ ”’ 

“Piatt, is my head turned around 
entirely?’’ he asked. But he squeezed 
my fingers hard and tapped the back of 
my hand kindly all the time. ‘It’s an 
honest little porcupine,’’ he smiled, ‘“‘that 
sets up its quills alike in defense of the 
just and the unjust! I must go—must 
I? Well, I always accept a dismissal 
without argument—though it would 
have been no killing matter to give me 
that second overture. Piatt, if you hold 
her hand any longer it will cost her a 
dollar stage-wait! Good-by, Rose Chéri!”’ 
And Mr. Boucicault and his friend turned 
toward the front of the house. 
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“1 DON’T want to marry the Earl of 

Dynemoor, or any other earl! In 
fact, I don’t want to marry at all. I’m 
sick and tired of Newport, and Bar 
Harbor, and New York! I want to see 
something of life, real life, before I 
settle down.”’ 

“But, my dear Millicent 

“T’m sick of that name, too! I was 
called Milly, just plain Milly, all my life 
until father got rich and we came here.”’ 

“But, my dear Milly, if you prefer 
that——’”’ 

‘Mother, please don’t ‘dear’ me in that 
tone of voice and in that manner! I am 
so dead tired of society that I’d like to 
get away from it forever!’’ 

“T am sure, my daughter,’’ said Mrs. 
Vassar, reproachfully, ‘‘that your social 
position is unexceptionable——”’ 

“Oh, quite!”’ 

“And that your birth—being a Vassar 
on one side and a Pegrim on the other 
is as good as any in the land.’’ 

“Oh, yes; I’ve heard all that.” 

“Your father’s generosity,’’ continued 
Mrs. Vassar, “leaves nothing to be de- 
sired. Since his speculations turned out 
so marvelously ten years ago and since 
everything he touches succeeds, he has 
stinted us in nothing. New York’s most 
exclusive circles were opened to you by 
right of birth, and the money has been 
provided to enable you to take that 
place to which you are entitled. I don’t 
know a girl in the land who has been 
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launched under better auspices, or who 
has had a better time. Why, you have 
refused a French marquis, a Russian 
prince, an Italian count, to say nothing 
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of a lot of American—— 

“Gentlemen,’’ interrupted her daugh- 
ter, smiling languidly. ‘‘Yes, it’s all 
true. I recognize it. We have gone a 
furious pace. We have been every- 
where, done everything, seen everybody. 
We have been wonderfully successful. 
The world has been at my feet—at least, 
the impecunious portion of it—and I’m 
tired of it all. I want to go away. Il 
won’t marry the Earl of Dynemoor! 
That’s flat!’’ 

‘How did I ever bring up so undutiful 
a daughter?’’ sighed Mrs. Vassar. 

‘‘Mother, dear, look at me,’’ continued 
the younger woman, unheeding the 
other’s dejection—‘‘twenty-four, bored 
to death, blase beyond expression, worn 
out! Why, I used to be—at least, peo- 
ple told me so—beautiful.”’ 

“They still tell you that, do they not?”’ 
said her mother. 

“Oh, yes, but it’s different now. I 
can see that for myself. I’m tired and 
nervous, unstrung. I want to get away 
from all this conventionality. I repeat. 
I don’t want to marry this lordlet.’’ 

“But you have never seen him! You 
don’t know what he looks like!’’ 

“‘T don’t care if he is as beautiful as a 
demigod, as desirable as the Admirable 
Crichton! Besides, I know what he 
looks like. <A social manikin, in irre- 
proachable clothing, wearing a monocle, 
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and soon. I’veseen hundreds of them. 
I'll tell you what, mother, you have cam- 
paigned me too hard.’’ 

‘Mercy, how vulgar!’’ exclaimed her 
mother, referring to the expression. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?’’ assented her daugh- 
ter, referring to the act. ‘‘I want a rest. 
Send me out to the ranch.’”’ 

‘Millicent, answer my question. Are 
you going to 
refuse the earl 
because you 
love some one 
else?’’ 

“Love any 
one else? How 
could anybody 
love the male 
representa- 
tives of the 
society ain 
which we 
flourish? When 
I love, it will 
be a man. [| 
want to go out 
to Arizona — 
to the ranch.”’ 

“Go to Ari- 
zona in the 
height of the 
New York sea- 
son!’’ 

‘‘The higher 
the season, the | 
more desire I 
have to. get 
away from it.”’ 

“But there 
is nobody out 
there but Mrs. 
Jones and the 
— er — cattle- 
men.”’ 

“That’s why I want to go there. I 
want to be alone, ‘far from the madding 
crowd’s ignoble strife,’ mother, where I 
can wear what I please, do as I please; 
ride horseback, go fishing, be idle or 
busy, just as I wish. Go to bed with the 
chickens and get up with the larks.’’ 

“There are no larks in Arizona, I be- 
lieve,’’ interrupted her mother, plain- 
tively; she had no sense of humor, had 
Mrs. Vassar. 
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‘““The erstwhile languid young lady of the boudoir’’ 











‘“‘Well, then, the calves, or whatever 
else gets up when it pleases.”’ 

“Millicent, Millicent, you are impos- 
sible!’’ sighed Mrs. Vassar. 

“T shall not only be impossible but I 
shall be dead if something doesn’t hap- 
pen,’’ said the girl, desperately. 

‘You will go out there and fall in love 
with some cowboy. Iknow you, Milly.” 

‘‘Well, a 
cowboy is at 
least a real 
man. But 
don’t worry 
about that. I 
shall not fall 
in love with a 
cowboy. Have 
no fear.’’ 

, “Well,” said 
her mother at 
| last, with a res- 
ignation she 
scarcely feit, 
“T will speak 
to your father 
about it. It’s 
preposterous, 
most absurd; 
but with his 
usual foolish 
habit of in- 
dulging you, I 
have no doubt 
you will worm 
a consent from 
him. I wash 
my hands of 
you entirely. 
You are a very 
headstrong 
girl. Your 
father and I 
have agreed 
that Lord Dynemoor, whose family is all 
that is to be desired, and who is no mere 
fortune-hunter, since his ancestral estates 
are ample to support his dignity, would 
be a most eligible husband for you.”’ 

‘‘What about his character?”’ 

“I—er—really—that’s all right, of 
course.’’ said her mother, weakly. 

‘‘Mother, you haven’t investigated his 
morals, being so lost in contemplation of 
his manners, I’ll wager?”’’ 
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‘“‘My dear, the morals of a lord are al- 
ways sufficient.” 

“Like the day and the evil thereof,’’ 
interrupted Millicent, flippantly. ‘‘There, 
that’s scriptural, anyway! Well, there 
is no use discussing it further. Tell 
father if he doesn’t send me away soon 
I’ll join the Salvation Army—TI’ll go into 
do anything to do something. 
I will have some 


service 
I'll get away somehow! 
distraction !”’ 

II 

As usual, Milly Vassar had her way. 
Behold the erstwhile languid young lady 
of the boudoir now in knickerbockers and 
leggings, with a white sweater to set off 
her dark-browed beauty, with a scarlet 
ribbon on her black hair, a soft gray hat 
perched jauntily on her head, astride a 
cow-pony galloping over the plains of 
Arizona. 

The contrast was surprising. The dif- 
ference in the girl was as great as that 
between the two environments. Seeing 
life is a relative expression. To the 
denizens of Arizona, a season in New 
York, under such auspices as Miss Vassar 
enjoyed, would have been not only see- 
ing life but seeing heaven also. To Milly 
Vassar, seeing life was getting in touch 
with nature and the natural man—to 
say nothing of the natural woman. 

Mrs. Vassar at the last moment had 
offered to accompany her daughter, but 
Milly would have none of her. Mrs. 
Jones was an admirable chaperon—from 
the Arizona point of view, that is. Out 
there, the men were frank and bold in 
manner but at heart infinitely respectful. 
Nobody ever dreamed that a pure-mind- 
ed young girl required watching, mar- 
shaling, corralling. Save for a warning 
once in a while as to the character of 
some of her admirers, Mrs. Jones left her 
charge to her own devices. The cattle- 
men and ranch-hands were not so com- 
plaisant. Women were scarce in Ari- 
zona in that section, and any woman 
would have been a belle, much more 
little Milly Vassar, now that the roses 
had come back to her cheeks, the circles 
had Jeft her eyes and her heart was full 
of laughter. There was nothing else in 


the heart, at least not yet, although 
every male had openly professed a desire 
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to enshrine himself in that 
treasure-house. 

The cattle season had been an un- 
usually good one, and Jones, Mr. Vassar’s 
manager, had employed 
hands just before the advent of his vis- 
itor. That worthy factor had 
with fearsome anticipations of trouble 
toward the arrival of Miss Vassar. What 
they could do with a city girl accustomed 
to every luxury and every refinement, 
had been a problem he had asked his 
wife to solve. She had comforted him. 

‘‘We’ll give her the best we have and 
treat her as well as we know how, Jones,”’ 
she said, ‘‘and the boys will do the rest.”’ 

The boys did it. They broke horses 
for her, in lieu of which she broke hearts 
for them. They rode with her, hunted 
and fished with her—and for her, too! 
They organized excursions to points of 
interest for her benefit. They got up 
circuses in which feats of rough-riding 
and cattle-roping were performed for her 
edification. She lived in a whirl of ex- 
citement. She saw life for the first time 
in her career—real life, that is—and the 
sight was good for the soul. 

She was popular because she was im- 
partial. Her favors were equably dis- 
tributed. It became a fashion to enter- 
tain a hopeless passion for Milly Vassar, 
and in the consciousness that the passion 
was hopeless for every one the rejected 
sustained their disappointments with 
equanimity. 

There was one man, however, of a 
different stamp. Bancroft was a cattle- 
man par excelience. He had been born 
on a range, had lived all his life in Ari- 
zona. He was a man through and 
through; unlettered but not ignorant, 
uncultured but not uncouth. He stood 
six feet two and rode at one hundred and 
seventy-five pounds. He was the best 
shot, the best horseman, the best cattle- 
man, in the state. He cared for nothing 
now but Milly Vassar. He had cherished 
a disdain for women as a weaker sex, 
never until the ad- ent of this girl having 
come in contact with one who night have 
taught him the illimitable power of fem- 
ininity. 

Like the rest, he was in love with her, 


but differently. He made up his mind 
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he would win her for his wife. Social 
distinctions were unknown in the terri- 
tory. He owned a good ranch, he had a 
splendid run of cattle and had money in 
the Tucson bank. He could support a 
wife in comfort, even in luxury, and 
what more could any loving woman de- 
sire? He began his campaign in earnest, 
and although Milly, divining his purpose, 
kept him at arm’s-length and treated 
him exactly as she did the others, she 
realized that here was a man of different 
temper and that the situation might at 
any time become dangerous. She did 
not love him a little bit, although she 
liked him better than anybody else with 
whom she came in contact, save Everard. 

Everard was one of the new hands 
who had been taken on at the ranch just 
before she came. He was a quiet, un- 
‘assuming young man, straight-built, 
clean-limbed, clear-eyed; evidently, in 
the social sense, a gentleman. He min- 
gled without reserve with the other men, 
among whom he was reasonably popular; 
yet he was different. Milly had been 
instructed in the best schools of the land, 
nor had her education been merely per- 
functory. She was too thoroughgoing a 
young woman to be satisfied with the 
smattering of knowledge usually con- 
sidered adequate for feminine require- 
ments. She knew a college man when 
she saw one. Everard was certainly 
that. He was exceedingly good to look 
upon. Not so handsome as big Jack 
Bancroft in his daredevil way. The Ari- 
zonian overtopped the stranger some five 
or six inches when they stood together, 
but there was an air of confidence, of 
dignity, of strength, about Everard, 
which Bancroft lacked, for all his size 
and virility. 

Knowledge is power, and Everard, 
without parading his knowledge, was a 
power. The rest of the men literally 
hurled themselves at the girl’s feet. 
With them, to see a woman was to love 
her. Everard held himself aloof at first, 


yet he surrounded her with quiet atten- 
tions, which none but he could give and 
which were so subtle that no one per- 
ceived them but the object of them. 
The greatest attention he paid her was 
to respect her moods. 


Everybody re- 
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spected her moods, sooner or later, but 
most people had to be made to do so. 
Everard divined her mood and fitted in 
with it instinctively. She realized that 
the man was genuinely in love with her. 
Not as the rest were, but as Bancroft 
was. 

Now, Everard was no cowboy. The 
men about the place had great fun with 
him when he first came. She had been 
there, for he had arrived but a day be- 
fore she reached the ranch. They gave 
him a famous bucking horse to ride. 
He was thrown again and again, but he 
remounted each time with a whiter face 
and a firmer set to his jaws, persevering 
until he finally rode the spirit out of the 
brute. Blood was pouring from his nose 
and ears by the time he conquered the 
horse, but conquer him he did. No 
horse that lived could counter the stub- 
born determination the man showed. 
He rode differently from the others, but 
he rode well nevertheless. He wasn’t so 
quick on the draw or the trigger as they, 
but in his way he was a sure shot. His 
associates perceived the difference, but 
they also recognized the qualities of the 
man and they respected him accord- 
ingly. 

There was some mystery about him, 
Milly divined; and, as usual, mystery 
was attractive. It was easy to see what 
the others were, although the knowledge 
of what they had been might have sur- 
prised her beyond measure, but no 
one could fathom Everard’s past. Yet 
the man made no mystery about 
himself. He said that he had come 
from the East and that he was glad to 
work for the wages he received. With- 
out arrogance, he was a temperate, 
clean-mouthed, honest young soul, not 
given to talking about himself. 

Only three people discovered his pas- 
sion for Milly—-Mrs. Jones, Milly her- 
self and John Bancroft. The fact, when 
it was fully realized, produced various 
consequences in the minds of the dis- 
coverers. Mrs. Jones saw in Everard a 
possible success and felt it incumbent 
upon her, through Mr. Jones, whom she 
ruled with the feminine substitute for the 
proverbial rod of iron, to notify Mr. 
Vassar in New York of that possibility. 








—— 


Milly admitted it with a strange mixture 
of elation and dismay, for Milly recipro- 
cated Everard’s feelings! 

Similia similibus is not merely a med- 
ical formula. We like to be told things 
we know. We like those who think as 
we. We are attracted not so much by 
our opposites as by 
our equals. Con- 
makes 






















geniality 
more matches than 
contrast. Instinc- 
tively Milly was 
attracted to Ever- 
ard. He was a 
cultured, tactful 
gentleman—the 
only one in her 
society here. How- 
ever, unless he had 
exhibited the fine 
qualities of the 
rest of the men, 
these things would 
have counted 
for nothing. 
But he had all 
that they had 
to offer, and 
something 
more. 

Being alone 
with him, in 
spite of the 
presence of the 
others, she nat- 
urally fell in 
love with him. 
He was a man 
worthy to win 
her affections 
in any society, 
although prob- 
ably not so 
easily as in her 
present sur- 
roundings. She 
knew that he loved her. Unless he 
was more stupid than she deemed him, 
she felt that he must have at least an 
idea that she returned his affection. 
But he had said nothing. Society 
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somewhere had taught him the wisdom 
of silence. 
Bancroft was not so wise. 


He babbled 
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his passion before God and man and the 
object of it. Forced at last by his per- 
sistence to take cognizance of it as a 
serious thing, Milly Vassar told him, with 
all the firmness she could muster, that 
she would have none of him. He looked 
into her pretty eyes, measured her slight 
figure beside his gigantic one, 

and laughed. There was 

omen of trouble in that 

laugh. Opportunity only was 

lacking to bring the 
trouble to a head. 
It came soon 
enough. Bancroft 
had his own affairs 
to attend to, conse- 
quently he was not 
always around. He 
rode up to the 
Vassar ranch 
one afternoon 
and inquired 
for Milly. She 
had gone for 

a ride with 
Everard, he 
was informed. 
Where had they 


gone? he 
asked Mrs. 

Wes, Jones. 
“T think 


they went over 
toward Ada- 
mana and the 
Petrified Forest,’’ she 
replied. 
With a word of 
thanks to Mrs. Jones 
for he was a polite 
young man even 
with jealousy filling 
his heart— he 
wheeled his bronco, 
drove a spur into 


‘‘Everard was no cowboy” him savagely and 


galloped off over the prairie toward 
the dim line of mesas on the horizon 
which marked the locality of that 
unique natural curiosity. It was a good 
ten miles to the first mesa, but Milly had 
often been there. She never tired of the 
place. The low hills of tufa with their 
exquisite coloring of gray and purple, 
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rounded by the soft touch of quiet cen- 
turies, with huge sandstone caps on top, 
with great logs turned into masses of 
jeweled stone at the base, the ground 
about glittering with broken chips re- 
flecting the sunlight from a thousand 
many-colored facets, held for her a new 
fascination with every visit. She had 
been in the deserted caves of the Cliff- 
Dwellers; she had examined the forgotten, 
untranslatable hieroglyphics upon the 
sculptured rocks; the prehistoric ruins 
which were already centuries old when 
the Spaniards invaded the land had been 
pointed out to her. She had ridden 
through mountain canons, she had even 
explored that most magnificent natural 
phenomenon that the world’s surface 
holds—or should I say encloses?—the 
Grand Canon of the Colorado, but most 
of all she loved this dead and silent for- 
est of prostrate trees, mutely, eloquently 
speaking of the primeval past. 

Everard knew that, and had brought 
her there deliberately to tell her that he 
loved her. He believed that she was not 
indifferent to him, but, with a modesty 
characteristic of the man, he had no 
feeling of assurance. Like a wise cam- 
paigner, he neglected nothing that could 
promote success. In a place she loved, 
she might the more easily be won. 
Leaving their horses, they rambled 
around among the stone logs and chips, 
picking up one sparkling mass of color— 
purple, yellow, scarlet, lavender—and 
throwing it away a few steps farther on 
before the appeal of another still more 
beautiful. Without seeming to do so, 
Everard led her to a nook in the side of 
the mesa, where a stunted cottonwood 
grew—the only living tree among the 
dead for miles around. All about lay 
the huge broken monuments of the trees 
of the world’s morning. 

He seated her on one of those logs 
where the shade of the cottonwood 
would temper the heat of the declining 
sun, and there he told his tale. 

“Miss Vassar,’ he began, formally— 
there was a great deal of formality about 
the young man—‘‘am I right in thinking 
that you must be aware that I’’—he 
hesitated and flushed deeply. He wasa 
blond, and she marked the color coming 
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into his cheek—‘‘that I love you?’’ 

“T have noticed it,’’ she said, faintly, 
with a lamentable attempt at ease and 
assurance. 

Certainly, in the silence that always 
pervades that lone land, he must be able 
to hear the beating of her heart, she 
thought. 

“Before I go on, I wish to say that 
while I am unable to tell you anything 
concerning my circumstances or condi- 
tion, while unfortunately I must let my 
present plead for me, I can at least as- 
sure you on my word of honor that I am 
concealing nothing disgraceful. With 
this knowledge, and with my further as- 
surance that I love you with ail my 
heart, with all my soul’’—-his voice shook 
and vibrated with feeling in spite of his 
evident effort at restraint—‘‘will you 
take me on my face value? Will you 
marry me?”’ 

It had come, and it was so different! 
She had been proposed to enough times 
to have a good working knowledge of the 
ordinary methods, but in this instance 
she found herself unable to view the mat- 
ter dispassionately as a critic should. 
Her bosom heaved, her eyes swam, in 
her effort to control herself. 

“You do not say anything, Miss Vas- 
sar,’’ he said, at last. ‘‘Am I to under- 
stand that you———?”’ 

“Mr. Everard,’’ said the girl, looking 
up at him—and there was that in her 
glance that sent his own pulses the faster. 
It was typical of the man that in spite of 
her look he waited for a final word. That 
was not spoken then. 

Mr. John Bancroft dropped over the 
brow of the hill, carrying his Winchester 
in his hand. 

“You needn’t answer that question, 
Miss Vassar,’’ he said, promptly. 

Contrary to the usual practice in Ari- 
zona, Everard carried no weapon. He 
sprang to his feet, however, his eyes 
flashing. 

‘You listened?” he said, quietly, with 
a note of interrogation in his voice. 

1 aa. 

“In*my country,’ returned Everard, 
slowly, ‘‘we call an eavesdropper——-”’ 

“T don’t care a damn what you do in 
your country! I have no apologies to 
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courtesy. 
‘“‘Mr. Bancroft,”’ 
‘en “’ she said, standing 
between the two 
men, “I presume 
that you have no 
further business here. We will excuse 
you.”’ 


Bancroft was whiter than the woman. 
His hands were tightly clinched; the 
barrel of his Winchester shook under his 
tense grip. 

**Yes,’’ he said at I: 
control his voice, ‘‘I 


when he could 





omething to 





say. I’ve made up my mind to marry 
you, and marry you I will!’ He lifted 
the hand that carried the weapon and 
shook it toward Everard. ‘‘You are not 
armed or I’d have it out right here, but 
I give you fair warning that I’ll shoot 
you on sight. There’s no room for 
both of usin Arizona. Mark that!’’ 

“You coward!”’ cried the girl, turning 
on Bancroft like a tigress whose young 
are threatened. 

‘*Pardon me, Miss Vassar,’’ said Ever- 
ard, quietly, ‘I wouldn’t say that. 
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Bancroft isno coward. That he has lost 
you is excuse enough.”’ 

“T don’t need your defense, and I 
haven’t lost the game,’’ said Bancroft, 
furiously. ‘‘You heard what I said?’’ 

‘“‘Yes,’”’ returned the other, calmly. 

“Then watch out for yourself.” 

He turned on his heel, scrambled to 
the top of the mesa, mounted his horse, 
which he had left behind in a depression 
while he had stalked the pair, and rode 
madly away with death and destruction 
in his heart. 

‘““Miss Vassar,’’ said Everard, coolly, 
“this is the happiest moment of my life.’’ 

“He will shoot you, he will kill you!”’ 
wailed the girl, shrinking nearer to the 
man. ‘There was death in his voice, his 
look! And it is for me. You must go 
away! You must go now. To-night! 
To New York. To tell my father I have 
promised to marry you.” 

“No,’’ said the man, quietly, ‘‘not now. 
I cannot.”’ 

“What do you mean?”’ 

“T must face it.’’ 

“But this is the twentieth century,” 
protested the girl; ‘‘men don’t fight duels 
now for women.”’ 

“‘They do in Arizona.”’ 

“But you are not from Arizona.’’ 

‘““My forefathers did it in—in bygone 
centuries,’’ he continued. ‘‘I can’t let 
that man, or any other man, drive me 
away. I should lose all self-respect. 
Besides, I don’t believe the thing will 
amount to anything.”’ 

“Won’tit? If ever a man had murder 
in his heart, he had! I shall appeal to 
Mr. Jones. I shall——’”’ 

“My darling,’ said the man—she was 
very close to him now. She had her 
hands upon hisshoulder. His arms went 
around her waist. His lips were pressed 
to hers—‘‘my dearest heart, I forbid you 
to say a word about this matter to any 
one.”’ 

“But you won’t let him kill you, just 
as I have you?’’ she cried, slipping her 
arms about his neck and looking up at 
him through tear-filled eyes. 

It was unusual but delicious to be so 
commanded, she thought. 

“T shall try my best to prevent it,’’ 
he laughed. 


“You don’t intend to stay here forever 
waiting for him, do you?’’ 

“No, I shall make no change in my 
pians on his account.”’ 

‘“‘What are your plans?”’ 

“To stay where you are, to go with 
you everywhere.”’ 

“Tshallleave for New York to-morrow.”’ 

“T shall follow you.’’ 

““When?’’ 

“In two or three days.”’ 

“Why not go with me?”’’ 

“T cannot. But come, let’s talk of 
something else.’’ 

“T can talk of nothing, think of noth- 
ing, see nothing, but that man and his 
purpose. And just when we are so 
happy!’”’ 

She hid her face in his shoulder again. 
A long time he strove to calm her, but 
he could not remove her growing terror 
and apprehension. Certainly she was 
seeing life in all its vividness now. 

It was late in the evening when they 
got back to the ranch. She gazed anx- 
iously over the prairie as they rode up to 
the house, but there was no sign of Ban- 
croft. It was not likely that the ranch- 
man would present himself there or seek 
Everard that night. There was a sur- 
prise for her, however, in the house. 
That surprise was her father. 

Mrs. Jones’s letter had brought him 
post-haste across the continent. He was 
a wise man, however, and he said nothing 
as to why he had come. Her agitation 
he ascribed to surprise at his arrival. 
Besides, apprehension and joy fought for 
mastery in her bosom. She was so 
happy in her love-affair that she some- 
times lost sight of her lover’s position. 
He had seemed so confident that she did 
not realize the peril in which he stood. 


III 


Learning that Miss Vassar’s father had 
come, Everard kept away from the house 
and she saw nothing of him until the next 
morning. She was up betimes. The 
sunrise over the plains was always a 
glorious vision to her. Her father rose 
early also. They stood in the doorway 
talking when Everard crossed the yard 
enclosure in front of them, perhaps a 
hundred yards away. He waved his 
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sombrero high in the air as he saw the 
girl. Her father felt the start she gave 
as she recognized him. 

Everard carried a Winchester, 
There were half a dozen 
tonwood-trees around the 
leaned it against one of the 
turned toward them. Mr. 
veyed him with interest. Before he had 


she 
cot- 
He 
and 


noticed. 
place. 
trees 
Vassar sur- 
covered half the distance, a man rode 
out behind the 
stables at the other 
One glance and Milly recognized John 
Bancroft. 

“Mr. Everard!’’ she shrieked, ‘‘look!’’ 


used for 


the yard. 


from sheds 


end of 


Everard had no need to look. There 
was that in her voice that told him 
everything. He turned on the instant 


and ran for his weapon. Bancroft came 
up at a gallop. He 


away and Everard got his rifle without 


was some distance 


hindrance. 
Without lifting his Winchester and while 
coming on at a furious gallop, Bancroft 
shot from the hip. A bullet zipped over 
Everard’s head and buried itself in the 
cottonwood. It earnest of the 
ranchman’s purpose. Lifting his own 
rifle to his shoulder, Everard pulled the 
trigger. He had not learned the frontier 
trick of aimingfrom thehip. The bullet 
struck Bancroft’s pony in the breast and 
tore through its heart, and the bronco 
went down in a huddled heap. Ban- 
croft fell with him, but easily extricated 
himself and rose to his feet. During the 
process he actually sent two bullets at 
Everard, one of which cut through the 
flesh of his left arm. Everard had been 
a dead man already had not fall 
temporarily disturbed Bancroft’s aim. 
Hastily ejecting the shell, Everard, 
who naturally lost time because he could 
not fire without aiming from the shoulder, 
sent another bullet toward his enemy. 
This time he shot to kill. The heavy 
bullet struck Bancroft in the abdomen. 
It did not stop him, however. For still 
he came on, but slowly, and fired again. 
Again the wound he had received im- 
paired his aim, for the bullet struck 
Everard in the side, a glancing blow. 
That young man’s blood was up now. 
Generations of fighters had given him a 
heritage of resolution that stood him in 
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good stead. Firing a third time, coolly 
and deliberately, he sent a bullet tearing 
through MBancroft’s right breast. A 
weaker man would have fallen, for either 
of these two wounds he had received was 

but the ranchman still stood 
His hatred and his courage sus- 
tained him. The battle had gone against 
him, but there was yet time for him to 
win. Meanwhile Everard pulled the 
trigger a fourth time, but no report en- 
sued. He had picked up the first Win- 
chester that came handy when he left 
the bunkhouse that morning, merely ob- 
that there was a cartridge in 
chamber. There were but two 
He was weapon- 


mortal, 
firm. 


serving 
the 
others in the magazine. 
less before his enemy. 


Bancroft discovered the fact as soon 
as Everard. He was closer now, not 
thirty yards away. He laughed vi- 
ciously. 


**You’re done for,’’ he cried, in hoarse 
triumph. ‘I haven’t made good prac- 
tice with you before Now I’m going to 
do some fancy shooting. Take off your 
hat in the presence- of ladies.’’ 

As he spoke, a bullet from his Win- 
chester tore through the brim of Ever- 
ard’s hat, which was on the back of his 
head. It grazed the man’s head 
whirled the sombrero to the ground. 

‘You have been doing some pretty 
work with that right of yours,’’ snarled 
Bancroft. ‘‘Here’s for it.’’ 

Another bullet smashed the bones of 
Everard’s right arm. The helpless man 
was There was no place of 
shelter; in the presence of the woman he 
loved, he was too proud to avail himself 
of it had there been any. The whole 
affair had happened much more quickly 
than it has taken to relate it. Scarcely 
a minute had elapsed since the first shot 
had been fired. 

After her first cry of warning, Milly 
Vassar had stood as if turned to stone. 
When she saw her lover unarmed and 
helpless, a target for Bancroft’s sneers 
and bullets, with a scream of horror she 
started toward the two. Mr. Vassar was 
an old man, but in two leaps he was by 
her side. He seized her in his arms and 
held her tightly, although she struggled 
desperately to wrench herself away. 


and 


doomed. 
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The yard was swarming with the 
ranchmen, who hesitated to interfere 
in what had been a fair, open fight be- 
tween the two men. Mr. Vassar had no 
such reluctance, however. 

“Kill him,’’ he shouted, pointing to 
Bancroft. ‘‘One thousand dollars to the 
man who stops him! That’s——’’ 

But he got no further. Unwilling to 
stand idle and be shot to death, although 
he was bleeding profusely from his sev- 
eral wounds, Everard grasped his gun by 
the barrel and ran toward Bancroft. 

At the same moment, Milly succeeded 
in freeing herself from her father’s grasp. 
With the swiftness of a deer, she ran 
toward the two figures. She was so far 
away, however, that she realized how 
utterly impossible it would be for her to 
intervene personally between them. She 
cast her soul into her voice. 

“Bancroft!’’ she cried, throwing con- 
ventions to the winds, where they belong 
in the face of life and death. 

Life was almost gone from Jack Ban- 
croft’s heart. The strife ’twixt good and 
evil in which the latter had temporarily 
triumphed, with such disastrous results 
to Everard, was almost over. In the end 
the good—as it will nearly always do if 

given time—came to the top and won 
out. He thought no longer of himself 
and his thwarted passion. He was done 
for, anyway. It went against every in- 
stinct of his being, every habit of his life, 
to spare his enemy, yet in the face of 
Milly’s piteous appeal he dropped his 
gun. No, he didn’t dropit. With some 
of his old bravado, he threw it from him, 
fearful lest he might be thought to do 
from weakness what he did from choice. 

The ranchmen, who had been appalled 
spectators of the scene, knew what a 
sacrifice was involved in the rejection of 
the weapon. That action measured his 
affection for the woman. It measured it 
for Milly, also. She was not running so 
swiftly, nor was she so alarmed, as to be 
unable to comprehend everything. In- 
deed, the least incident of that day, with 
its natural deduction, was impressed 
upon her mind with indelible clearness 
forever. 








Everard, blind with pain, practically 
unconscious from loss of blood, kept 
moving in the direction of Bancroft only 
by his indomitable will, collapsed just as 


he reached the latter, standing like a’ 


tower, although he was bleeding like 
an open sluice. It was Bancroft who 
caught Everard in his arms. By a 
superhuman effort, he laid him gently 
on the ground, and knelt beside him, 
supporting his head. By this time Milly 
had reached them. 

“‘He’s all right,’’ said the cattleman, 
looking up into her face. “T am sorry I 
did it,’’ he gasped out. ‘‘You can have 
him.”’ 

“But you?’’ cried the girl. ‘‘My God!” 

“T’m done for,’’ he muttered, thickly, 
and then fell forward and collapsed upon 
his unconscious rival. 

By this time Milly’s father arrived. 
The ranchmen crowded around. Ban- 
croft had spoken truly. He was done 
for. In the language of the territory, 
he had died ‘‘game.’’ His fellows would 
fain have done something for him, but 
he was past all help. They drew him 
away from Everard and laid him upon 
the grass. There was a little smile upon 
his face. He had done wickedly, but he 
had atoned in the end. His love had 
been greater than his passion. He had 
withheld his hand and spared his enemy, 
when he might have killed. He was 
right about Everard, too. The man was 
not dead, although severely wounded. 
He opened his eyes when Milly, without 
another thought of Bancroft—she would 
think of him later, but Everard filled her 
mind then—sank down on her knees be- 
side her prostrate lover and gathered 
him in her arms. 

“Go, some of you!”’ cried Mr. Vassar, 
“quickly for a doctor. Lord Dynemoor, 
you have had a narrow escape.”’ 

“T’m all right,’’ said Everard, pain- 
fully. ‘‘I shall get well—dearest,’’ he 
whispered. ‘‘You will not change your 
mird becuse I am an earl ?’’ 

“No, if you will only get well.’ 

“TI told you I could. win her—if I had 
a chance,”’ said the earl, faintly, turning 
to Mr. Vassar. 
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M® KENTON HARDY drew the 
low table containing the glitter- 
ing cigar-jar and the accompanying 
paraphernalia to a position midway 
between his own chair and that of 
his guest, and waved his hand. The 
guest, with a calmness more than half 
assumed, selected a cigar and lighted it. 
Then he settled back against the yielding 
leather and examined his host with a 
new interest, while that gentleman was 
engaged in choosing and igniting his own 
weed. Mr. Kenton Hardy was not the 
sort to select anything, even a twenty- 
cent cigar, at haphazard; he practised 
careful discrimination, whether the object 
was an investment or a mutton-chop, a 
horse or a friend. Had you asked him, 
he would have told you that it was be- 
cause of this carefulness that he had 
amassed his fortune. That fortune was 
popularly beiieved to be of between ten 
and fifteen millions of dollars, although 
Mr. Kenton Hardy would scarcely have 
informed you on that point. The cigar 
was selected with such deliberateness and 
lighted with so much care that the other 
occupant of the library was able to study 
him quite at his leisure. 
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Not that Mr. Kenton Hardy’s appear- 
ance and character were unknown to 
Jack Vail. On the contrary, he had 
known the elder gentleman for a good 
many years. But something told Jack 
that to-night his host was to enact an 
entirely new role, that of the stern par- 
ent, and he found himself studying Mr. 
Kenton Hardy with quite a new inter- 
est. What he saw was a slightly rotund 
gentleman, rather bald of head, fifty-one 
years old; a gentleman with shrewd but 
not unkindly gray eyes, a good many of 
the tiny, deep wrinkles which life sup- 
plies gratis with a large fortune, like the 
prize in the pop-corn package, and a 
dignified presence, inherited and not 
acquired, which was eminently becoming 
to him in his character of president of 
the Fortieth National Bank, the Concrete 
Trust, the Power and Traction Company, 
and many other associations of capital. 
He was quite as nice—I had almost said 
finicky—in regard to his attire as in the 
selection of his investments. His dinner- 
coat sat without a wrinkle, as did his 
white vest, and the closest microscopic 
examination of its costly fabric would 
have failed to discover the tiniest speck 
of dust or lint. His patent-leather shoes 
were immaculate, and his black silk 
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stockings clung to his shapely ankles as 
though supplied by Nature. Mr. Ken- 
ton Hardy was a fine example of the 
clear-headed, well-made, self-respecting, 
successful American business man. 

After emitting a cloud of gray smoke 
from under his brown mustache, during 
which process he viewed his guest gravely 
and gently, he crossed one leg over the 
other and spoke. 

“T asked you in here, Jack, because I 
have a question to put to you which I 
had always hoped would not have to be 
put.”’ 

He paused and looked, perhaps for 
inspiration, at the tiny disk of ashes on 
the end of his cigar. Jack bowed. He 
made no comment, but his mouth drew 
in alittle, and his chin, always aggressive, 
became more so. 

“T’vye known you fifteen 
years,’’ went on the older man, ‘‘and I’ve 
never seen anything in you yet that I 
objected to. If I had a son, I wouldn’t 
ask to have him one bit more manly and 
clean and good-hearted than you, my 
boy. ‘You know me about as well as I 
know you, and you know that I’m not 
handing you a lot of taffy.” 

Again he paused. From the drawing- 
room, across the width of the big hall, 
floated softly the strains of ‘‘The Garden 
of Sleep,’’ and when he leaned forward 
Jack could see a bit of Grace’s white 
gown where she sat at the piano awaiting 
his return. He wondered, with a little 
throb at his heart, whether she remem- 
bered that he had once declared that to 
be his favorite song; whether she had 
surmised the purpose of the interview 
and——- But her father was speaking 
again, and Jack’s thoughts flew back 
from the drawing-room and the piano 
and girl who played. 

“Your father was one of my best 
friends from the time we were boys until 
two years ago, when he died. I mention 
this because I want you to understand 
that I have only liking and a certain 
sense of duty toward you, Jack. Per- 
haps you know that?’’ 

“I do, sir. You have been kinder to 


for about 


us—to both my mother and myself— 
since the pater died than we had any 
right to expect. 


And we both appreciate 
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it, and—and I’d like you to know, sir, 
that whatever may—that nothing can 
happen that would ever make me forget 
your goodness.’’ 

Mr. Kenton Hardy bowed and looked 
pleased. Then he sighed, a sigh that 
brought a forbidden wrinkle to the front 
of his white vest. He surmised its pres- 
ence and smoothed it away. 

“T wish to heaven, Jack, that—— 
For Mr. Kenton Hardy, the remark was 
almost explosive. He pulled himself up 
abruptly with a frown and a shake of his 
head. He calmed himself with three 
short inhalations of smoke. Then: 

“The question, Jack, is this,’’ he an- 
nounced, briskly. ‘‘What do you—that 
is, how do you look upon my daughter?”’ 

Jack felt a little tremor go through 
him, but his steady dark eyes never 
wavered, and he answered, with scarcely 
a pause: 

“‘As the woman whom I hope some day 
to make my wife, sir.’’ 

Mr. Hardy nodded, sighed and nodded 
again. 

“T was afraid of this, Jack. Perhaps 
I have been somewhat to blame. But 
all along I have hoped that the friendship 
between you would continue as it was in 
the beginning. You have known each 
other since you were youngsters and I 
thought—-well, I missed my guess. Only 
—why the devil couldn’t you be satisfied 
with things as they were?’’ he asked, 
savagely. ‘‘Why do you have to go and 
fall in love with her, eh?”’ 

Jack smiled drearily. 

‘*That’s a difficult question to answer, 
sir. Besides, what’s the use? The—the 
damage is done.’’ 

“Damage, eh? Do you mean that- 
that Grace has gone and made a fool of 
herself, too?’’ 

Jack hesitated. 

“TI think, sir, that she cares for me. 
I have never asked her; I did not feel 
that I had the right.”’ 

“Hm! I almost wish you weren’t so 
damned much of a gentleman!”’ said the 
other, almost querulously. ‘‘It would 
be easier to say what I’ve got to. Isup- 
pose you can guess what it is?’’ 

“T fancy so,’’ answered Jack, calmly. 
“But I guess you’d better say it.”’ 


” 











“Of course,’’ complained Mr. Kenton 
Hardy, ‘“‘you wouldn’t have any mercy 


forme! Well, I will say it. It’s got to 


stop right where it is, Jack. It won’t 
do. Mind you, I’ve got nothing 
against your character; if it were pos- 
sible——’”’ 


He sighed again, and again shook his 
head. 

“May I ask you what the objections 
are, sir?’’ 

“Now what’s the use of going into 
details? Why not be satisfied with 
what I’ve said? If you think you can 
argue me around, you might as well get 
the idea out of your head first as last; 
it can’t be done. I’ve got a duty to my 
daughter to perform and I’m going to 
perform it. It’s bad enough having to 
be mother as well as father to her without 
having you come around and make 
things harder for me.’ 

Mr. Kenton Hardy was gradually 
working himself up to a very respectable 
degree of irritation. 

“T should be sorry, sir, to do anything 
to give you trouble,’’ answered Jack, 
evenly, ‘“‘but I think I’d like to hear what 
objection you have to me as—as a son- 
in-law.”’ 

“T never knew before that you were so 


’ 


obstinate,’’ said the other, irascibly. 
“But, if you must know, there are two 
objections, sir, and they are good and 


sufficient ones. In the first place, you 
have no money—no principal and no 
income; in the second place, you haven’t 
gotitin youto make money. Don’t you 
get it into your head that I’m a money- 
snob; I know what money will do and 
what it won’t do better than you, my 
boy. There are plenty of things more 
valuable than money, and some of them 
you’ve already got. But my daughter 
is not to marry a beggar. I’ve seen too 
much of love in a flat; it’s all nice enough 
while the glamour stays, but as soon as 
that begins to peel off there’s room for a 
whole lot of unhappiness—mean, sordid 
unhappiness. Of course, you might say 
it would be easy enough for me to give 
Grace a big enough dowry so that-———”’ 

“That’s one thing I might not say,’’ 
interrupted Jack, warmly. ‘‘When I 
marry your daughter, I want her without 
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a cent of your’ damned money, and I 
won’t take her any other way!’’ 

Mr. Kenton Hardy gasped. 

“My damned money!’’ he spluttered. 
‘“‘Well—well!”’ He put his cigar in his 
mouth and puffed rapidly for a moment. 
Then: ‘‘Well, maybe I was wrong there, 
but I didn’t mean to insult you, Jack; 
though it’s pretty hard to insult a man 
nowadays in that way. Well, I’ll take 
back that. But it doesn’t help your case 
any, does it? Grace will not be allowed 
to marry a man who has not proved his 
ability to keep her in comfortable cir- 
cumstances; ‘comfortable circum- 
stances’ doesn’t mean what it did when I 


and 


was a boy.”’ 

‘Why do you think I am unable to 

‘ ’ asked Jack, quietly. 

“‘Because your father couldn’t,’’ was 
the blunt answer. ‘“I knew him pretty 
well and I knew his affairs. If I’ve 
saved Harry from going under once, I’ve 
done it a dozen times—and gladly, you 
understand, gladly. But he wasn’t a 
business man; never would have been 


earn money, sir?’ 


one if he had lived to be as old as 
Methuselah. And you’re his son.’’ 
“That doesn’t sound conclusive, sir. 


Because he did not have business ability, 
I can’t see it necessarily follows that I 
haven’t.”’ 

‘“‘Where is it, then? 
shown any of it?’’ 

“No, but then I have never tried.’’ 

“Time you did, then. You’ve 
out of college four years and you’ve done 
nothing yet.’’ 

“That’s not altogether so, sir. I’ve 
published a good many articles, and a 
book on political economy which you 
yourself were kind enough to say was 
something to be proud of.’’ 

“So I did say, and meant it. But the 
man that marries my daughter has got 
to have some more tangible means of 
sustenance than pride and a knowledge 
of political economy. I’ve got enough 
money for Grace and Grace’s husband, 
and when I’m gone they’ll get their share 
of it. But while I’m alive my son-in- 


Have you ever 


been 


law’s got to hustle for himself; no one 

shall say that Grace married a good-for- 

nothing; he’s got to show the goods.”’ 
“Very well, sir. 


I love Grace and I 
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mean to marry her. If you are opposed 
to love in a flat, I’ll have to look around 
foramansion. TI’ll let writing alone and 
try business. I believe that in business 
modesty is not allowed to cut much of a 
figure?’’ 

‘Hm; maybe.”’ 

*“‘Then I should like to ask you for a 
position of some sort.’’ 

‘What can you do?”’ 

“T can learn.”’ 

“Suppose we haven’t time to teach you? 
Things move along in a hurry these days, 
and when there’s a position vacant we 
don’t look around for somebody we can 
teach, but for a man that is a specialist 
in just that thing, a man who’ll come in, 
hang up his coat and have his sub- 
ordinates on the jump in something like 
three minutes.”’ 

“But that man 
where.”’ 

“Surely, but not with us. We don’t 
pay learners salaries: we pay for the best 
we can get. 

‘“‘Well, that may be all so; I don’t 
doubt it, of course; but it seems to me 
that somewhere or other you can find a 
place where I can be of use. I’m not 
asking charity; I don’t care particu- 
larly about the salary; probably there 
wouldn’t be any for the first year; but if 
I’m going into business I might as well 
start right, take a preparatory course, so 
to say—a sort of Business A.”’ 

“Tf we needed some one to do a lot of 
plausible talking,’’ grumbled Mr. Hardy, 
‘‘you’d be just the man.”’ He relighted 
his cigar, thoughtfully. The operation 
took some time; Jack listened for the 
strains of the piano, but the house was si- 
lent. When the smoke was coming again, 
Mr. Hardy asked, suddenly and with 
seeming inconsequence, ‘‘Have you seen 
that new auto of mine—the purple one?”’ 

‘““Yes, Perkins was showing it to me 
yesterday.”’ 

“Well, it’s what they call the Royal, 
made by the Royal Motor Company, of 
Watoowassie; they’re a fairly old firm 
and have been making launches exclu- 
sively until this year. That’s the third 
machine they’ve turned out. Well, a 
few of us are taking over the business on 
the lst of September; it will be enlarged 


had to learn some- 


” 
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considerably and generally improved; 
automobiles and boats will be the line. 
Now if you really want to get into busi- 
ness, I’ll put you in there in the fali. I 
can’t promise big wages or a responsible 
position; it may be in the shipping de- 
partment; but if you have it in you, you 
ought to get on. Meanwhile, I want you 
to promise to stop seeing Grace. And 
you’re not to say anything about love 
or marriage until you have my permis- 
sion. Ifby the time you’ve been at work 
a couple of years you have shown your- 
self able to do something, I’ll—I’ll talk 
about an engagement. You’re only 
twenty-eight and Grace is only eighteen, 
so I guess a couple of years won’t hurt. 
Only,it’s understood that you’re both free 
meanwhile, and if Grace wants to marry 
some chap that suits her and me, you 
won’t be consulted. What do you say?”’’ 

“T’ll take the place. And I’ll stop 
coming here to call; and I give you my 
word that I won’t speak of love to Grace 
until you give me permission. But as to 
seeing her—well, I'll try to see her as 


much as I can without breaking my 
agreement.’’ 
“Hm; playing with fire, I’d call it. 


But it’s your lookout. You'll hear from 
me along in August. Meanwhile, you'd 
better study up on motors and gasoline 
vehicles; it won’t do you a bit of harm 
to know how they’re built and run. 
Look me up at the office now and then. 
It won’t be necessary to explain things 
in detail to Grace; just tell her you’re 
called away for a couple of weeks and 
I'll help you out by moving down to the 
shore within that time; it will be a fort- 
night earlier than usual, but that won't 
matter. I’ll have a talk with Grace 
myself, and I’ll talk fair. You can run 
down for a day or so during the summer, 
Jack. I don’t want to be hard on you, 
boy. I wish—well, never mind that. 
Going now?”’ 

“Yes, I think I’ll run along. 
night, sir.’’ 

“Good night, Jack. 
in the drawing-room.’’ 


Good 
I fancy Grace is 


a 


Mrs. Vail was accustomed to her son’s 
sudden departures, and so when, a week 








after Jack’s conversation with Mr. Ken- 
ton Hardy, he left at an hour’s notice for 
Watoowassie, she merely begged him to 
be careful at the crossings and watch 
out for automobiles. Automobiles were 
Mrs. Vail’s greatest bugbears, and had 
she known that her son was off on a visit 
to a factory where they were made she 
would not have spent an easy moment 
during his absence. 

Jack’s first step toward the business 
life had been the purchasing of several 
books on gas-machines and a monthly 
journal devoted to motoring. His trip 
to Watoowassie was due to a brief para- 
graph which met his eyes in the latter and 
which read as follows: 

‘‘The Interurban Transportation Com- 
pany last week incorporated under the 
laws of the state of New Jersey; cap- 
ital, $250,000; officers, Stephenson Weld, 
president ; Kenton Hardy, vice-president ; 
George M. Ferguson, secretary and treas- 
urer. The company is to do a passenger 
transportation business in the neighbor- 
hood of New York city by means of auto- 
mobile vehicles.”’ 

. Jack, recollecting Mr. Hardy’s an- 
nouncement regarding the Royal Motor 
Company, marshaled the facts in his 
possession and proceeded to put two and 
two together. Weld, Hardy and Fergv- 
son were all officers or directors of the 
Power and Traction Company. The 
Power and Traction Company was 
known to have been seeking for some 
years to gain control of the New York & 
Connecticut Street Railway Company, a 
system which paralleled the main line of 
the Power and Traction Company for 
some distance and which was a danger- 
ous rival. The rest of the N. Y. & C. 
system networked a part of the country 
adjacent to the city which was rich in 
historical interest and well sprinkled with 
summer-resorts and the country homes 
of wealthy New Yorkers. Jack could 
imagine a system of automobile coaches, 
connecting with the Power and Traction 
Company’s cars just out of the city and 
running through the territory now con- 
trolled by the N. Y. & C., doing very well 
for its sharéholders and cutting into the 
business of the N. Y. & CO. very con- 
siderably. If that was the real purpose 
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of the Interurban Transportation Com- 
pany, then the taking over of the Royal 
Motor Company was easily understand- 
able: the Interurban Company intended 
to manufacture its own coaches. Jack 
wondered whether, with this information 
as an asset, he could not find some way 
of convincing Mr. Kenton Hardy of his 
abilitv as a money-maker, and that with- 
out spending two years at it. 

His first step was to pack a suit-case 
and go up to Watoowassie. The Royal 
Motor Company proved to be a much 
smaller concern than he had expected. 
It had a small wooden factory building, 
and a detached hut for an office. The 
firm consisted of two middle-aged men, 
Messrs. Kenyon and Loftus, both excel- 
lent machinists but of indifferent busi- 
ness ability. Jack, representing himself 
as being interested in the manufacture 
of gas-engines and motor-vehicles, was 
given the freedom of the place. He 
donned an old shirt and a pair of blue 
jumpers and started in on a career of 
discovery. The force consisted of six 
men and two boys, and the only work in 
hand appeared to be three motor-boats 
and two single-cylinder runabouts. At 
the end of his second day at the shop, 
Jack had reached the conclusion that the 
Royal Motor Company’s principal assets 
were several valuable patents, one of 
them an improved feeding system for 
gasoline vehicles. One discovery which 
interested him was a blue-print in the 
company’s office which depicted a gaso- 
line-driven coach or car with a seating 
capacity of twenty-eight persons and an 
ingenious arrangement for carrying bag- 
gage under the seats. It was no trouble 
to get Mr. Kenyon to talk about what he 
called the Royal touring-coach. It wa: 
of eighty horse-power, he informed Jack; 
was supplied with the Kenyon feed and 
the Kenyon air-controller; had four 
horizontal cylinders, bevel gear, auto- 
matic lubrication, the Loftus system of 
brakes; could make twelve miles an 
hour at a cost of three cents a mile or 
twenty-two miles at a cost of six cents, 
and was destined to revolutionize the 
street passenger service of the country. 
Already, said Mr. Kenyon, a company 
had been formed to operate the coaches 
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for suburban travel. Jack asked a good 
many questions and, thanks to a week of 
hard study on the subject, was able to 
understand what he was told. The 
Royal Company, declared Kenyon, was 
the only manufacturer able to turn out a 
practical vehicle of the kind—one, that 
is, which, because of the small cost of 
running, could be used for the transpor- 
tation of passengers at a ten-or even 
five-cent fare. Jack spent a week at the 
factory, cultivated the workmen, and 
finally returned to the city convinced 
that his surmise regarding the intention 
of the Interurban Company was correct, 
but still at a loss as to how he was to 
benefit by the knowledge. 

Several days of hard work and hard 
thinking followed. Then he thought he 
saw his way. He needed, first of all, 
advice on the legal aspects of the step 
he had in mind; and he needed, too, more 
money than he was able to put up. 
Naturally, he thought at once of Pete 
Walling. He and Pete had been chum- 
my at college and had seen quite a little 
of each other since. Pete was doing re- 
ngarkably well as a junior in the office of 
Cuttle, Gerrish, White & Purdy, cor- 
poration lawyers, but something he had 
once said half laughingly to Jack led the 
latter to believe Pete would afford him 
both legal and financial assistance. 

“Say, Jack.’’ Pete had remarked one 
day, ‘‘you’re pretty thick, it seems, with 
old Kenton Hardy. Why don’t you 
pick up a tip now and then? If the old 
gentleman ever lets drop anything that’s 
good, why, I’ve got a few thousands that 
are getting rusty for want of work, and 
we might form a pool, you and I, and do 
something handsome. What do you say?”’ 

Jack had laughed and thought nothing 
of it at the time, but now it seemed to 
him that perhaps Pete was just the man 
he wanted. So he went to see Pete and 
told him all he knew regarding the Inter- 
urban Transportation Company, the 
Royal Motor Company and its touring- 
coach, and Mr. Kenton Hardy. Then 
he made his proposal, which was to the 
effect that Pete should go into the thing 
with him, put in half of what money was 
necessary to )uy out the concern, and 
share half the profits when they had sold 
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again to Mr. Hardy and his associates. 
Pete listened attentively and said ‘‘Hm- 
m-m’’ a good many times. 

“But how do you know we can get the 
thing?’’ he asked. ‘‘And even if we 
could, what’s it going to cost?”’ 

“T found out that this man Weld, who 
is down as president of the Interurban 
Company, holds a first mortgage on the 
Royal plant of twelve thousand five 
hundred dollars,’’ answered Jack. ‘I 
got that out of one of the workmen. 
fhat’s how the Interurban expects to 
get hold of the property. They proba- 
bly won’t foreclose, but they’ll get con- 
trol on the strength of the indebtedness, 
reorganize, and eventually freeze Kenyon 
and Loftus out. From what I learned, 
I’m pretty sure we could buy the whole 
outfit, property, good-will and patents, 
for ten thousand dollars, assuming the 
mortgage.”’ 

“Are you certain they can’t pay off 
that mortgage?”’ 

“Yes; they aren’t doing a stroke of 
business. You see, they had to borrow 
the money three years ago to fight a suit 
of infringement on their feed patent. 
They won the suit, but it left them high 
and dry. They haven’t had enough 
money to advertise, and as near as I can 
make out, their actual sales for the past 
year were under ten thousand dollars.’’ 

‘“‘Well, suppose we got it. How do we 
know that the Interurban Company 
won’t buy some other factory?”’ 

“They can’t, I believe. I’ve been 
pretty well over the ground, seen auto- 
mobile dealers and manufacturers and 
the editors of automobile journals, and 
from what they say there isn’t a factory 
for sale at any kind of a price from here 
to San Francisco; they’re making too 
much money. But that isn’t the main 
point. The best reason why the Inter- 
urban won’t buy elsewhere is because, 
dollars to doughnuts, what they’re after 
is the patents which will enable them to 
build that Royal touring-coach. That’s 
what they’re after.’’ 

“Hm-m-m. All right. But what’s 
the good of buying outright?’’ 

‘‘What do you mean?”’ 

‘“‘Why not secure an option? 
does that mortgage come due?”’ 


When 








“T couldn’t find out for sure, but about 
the lst of September, I think.’’ 

“Well, why not offer them, say, a 
thousand for a three months’ option on 
the property, good-will and patents, 
assuming all indebtedness if we buy? 
Three months would carry us through to 
the lst of October. : By that time some- 
thing ought to be doing.”’ 

“T never thought of an option,” ad- 
mitted Jack, ruefully. 

In the end, it was decided that Pete 
was to run up to Watoowassie and see 
what could be done with Messrs. Kenyon 
and Loftus. 

“T’ll wire you as soon as I find out 
their terms—if they have any—and you 
can come up. Or you can go along with 
me.”’ 

But Jack decided to remain in New 
York, figuring as the rich client for 
whom Mr. Peter Walling was making 
inquiries. 

Four days later, he got Pete’s message: 

“Have offered fifteen hundred for 
three months’ option at twelve thousand 
five hundred. K.and L. to have salaried 
positions if we buy. They are biting. 
You had better come up Friday to sign 
papers. It looks like a good thing.”’ 

On the 12th day of July, Jack and 
Pete Walling were holders of the option 
on the entire property, land, buildings, 
stock, patents, good-will and indebted- 
ness, of the Royal Motor Company, and 
they were something over fifteen hundred 
dollars poorer. If the Interurban Com- 
pany wanted the property, they must 
purchase,the option; if they refused to 
do so, Jack and Pete must either forfeit 
their fifteen hundred when the mortgage 
fell due or settle the latter and complete 
the transaction by paying to Messrs. 
Kenyon and Loftus the additional .sum 
of eleven thousand dollars, making in 
all twenty-five thousand. They would 
then have on their hands a business 
which might or might not be worth 
the sum paid for it. But neither Jack 
nor Pete had any idea of buying. If 
their scheme, or ‘‘hold-up,”’ as Pete called 
it, fell through, they would pocket their 
loss and try to look pleasant. Meanwhile, 
they could only await developments. 

If Jack’s conscience reproached him at 
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any time, it was when he accepted Mr. 
Kenton Hardy’s invitation for a Friday- 
to-Monday sojourn at Meerheim, and 
met a welcome as hearty and sincere as 
though he had been the son of the house 
instead of a prohibited suitor. Grace’s 
bearing was at first a trifle distant, 
whether from resentment at his neglect 
of her or because of embarrassment due 
to her father’s explanation Jack did not 
then know. But by Saturday morning 
she was the old Grace again, and Jack 
was forced to keep a constant guard over 
his eyes and tongue lest he transgress the 
terms governing his presence there. On 
Sunday, there was a long tour in the big 
purple car, and when it refused, twelve 
miles from home, to do its work, both 
Mr. Hardy and Jack himself were sur- 
prised when the latter discovered the 
trouble and was able to remedy it. 

On Monday, he went back to Watoo- 
wassie and again donned his blue jumper. 
Automobiles and motor-boats had, he 
found, got into his blood, and he pursued 
his study of them with untiring enthu- 
siasm. He became very good friends 
with the partners, each of whom viewec 
him in the light of a benefactor, since he 
was apparently making it possible for 
them to retain an interest, if only that of 
the employee, in the business. Any- 
thing to escape Stephenson Weld was 
their policy, for they entertained no 
illusions as to their ultimate fate if the 
mortzagee came into possession. Jack 
learned a good deal about the practical 
side of the business during the month 
that followed. And one or two of his 
suggestions, all leading to economy in 
either labor or power, were accepted and 
followed with excellent results. And 
then, one morning in mid-August, a 
dapper little lawyer put in an appearance 
and the cat was out of the bag. 

Mr. Weld’s representative was closeted 
with Kenyon for ten minutes or so, and 
then word was brought to Jack, who was 
lying on his back under the chassis of a 
runabout in process of construction, that 
Mr. James Kidder would like to see him 
in the office. 

‘*Tell Mr. Kidder I’m busy,” said Jack, 
“and that if he likes to come over here 
T’l]l talk to him.”’ 
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Mr. Kidder came over. He presumed 
the securing of the option was in the 
nature of a joke. Jack said he thought 
not. Then the lawyer became disagreea- 
ble and assured him that it wouldn’t hold 
in law, and spoke of conspiracy and other 
heinous crimes. Jack worked a monkey- 
wrench dexterously and referred the 
lawyer to Mr. Peter Walling. Mr. Kid- 
der finally took himself away, threaten- 
ing a suit, and that was the last of the 
matter for three days. Then Jack re- 
ceived a letter from Pete announcing 
a call from Kidder, and a telegram 
from Mr. Kenton Hardy asking where 
he could see Jack. To the latter, Jack 
replied that he would call on Mr. Hardy 
the following evening at Meerheim. 

Mr. Hardy shook hands in a puzzled, 
embarrassed way and begged Jack to be 
seated and light a cigar. Presently: 

‘What are your terms, Jack?’’ 
asked. 

“For the option, sir?’’ 

Mr. Kenton Hardy shot a glance at 
him and smiled. 

“Don’t you think you’ve sailed pretty 
near the wind in this—‘hold-up’?”’ he 
asked. 

“Yes, sir, rather close. But when I 
decided to go into business I made up 
my mind to play the game thoroughly 
when necessary. What I’ve done would 
have looked pretty small to me while I 
was a student of political economy, but 
as a business man I have nothing to 
reproach myself with.” 

“Hm. Yet you made use of informa- 
tion I gave you to try and get the better 
of me.’’ 

“The information was not confidential, 
I think, sir.’’ 

‘“‘Well, we’ll let that pass. After all, 
it was our own carelessness that did it. 
Weld believed he had instructed Kidder 
to get an agreement from Kenyon and 
Loftus assuring us the property. He 
neglected to do so. You’ve got us dead 
to rights, Jack, for I’m not pretending 
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that we don’t need the Royal Motor 
Company’s plant.”’ 

“And patents, sir?’’ 

‘“‘And patents,’’ repeated Mr. Hardy, 
dryly. ‘‘And the question now is, what 
have we got to pay for them?’’ 

‘“‘We paid fifteen hundred for the op- 
tion and have been to an additional 
expense of something like seventy-five 
dollars. My partner is willing to take 
five thousand dollars for his share.’’ 

“Very modest of him,’’ commented 
Mr. Hardy, sarcastically. 

“If we sold, it would be on the condi- 
tion that the present owners, Kenyon 
and Loftus, were retained for five years, 
at least, on appropriate salaries.’’ 

“Hm; go ahead; what’s your price?”’ 

“Well, sir, as the scheme was mine, I 
feel entitled to a somewhat larger profit 
than my partner. Six thousand five 
hundred and seventy-five dollars is all 
the money we ask, sir, for the trans- 
ference of the option to the Interurban 
Company.”’ 

“Confound it, Jack, come out with it! 
What do you want—stock in con- 
cern?’’ 

“No, sir, not just now; I want Grace.’’ 

“Oh! Ah! [Han!’’ Mr. Hardy 
thoughtfully relighted his cigar. ‘‘I see. 
That’s all?”’ 

‘That's: all, sir.’’ 

“Sure? Don’t you want a manager- 
ship or anything like that?”’’ 

“T’m not asking for it, anyway. But 
I’ve been there pretty near two months 
now, and I have an idea I could be of use 
to you.’ Mr. Hardy was silent for 
several minutes, smoking voluminously. 
Then: 

‘‘Jack,’’ he said, musingly, ‘‘I don’t 
believe there’s nearly so much in Dar- 
win’s theory of inheritance as _ he 
thought.’”’ Then, oddly enough, the con- 
versation ended as on a former occa- 
sion: 

“TI fancy Grace is in the drawing-room,”’ 
said Mr. Kenton Hardy. 





“BE YOU NEVER SO GAY” 


By LEE WILSON DODD 


JERHAPS once in a month, not 
oftener, I go to a playhouse with 
my friend Pennington, dramatic critic, 
as we all know, for the New York 
" .’ Pennington is a big man: big 
physically, big in every way—even big- 
hearted, a hopeful variety of bigness that 
one would hardly expect from a dramatic 
critic. When the curtain is down, he 
may be seen in a convenient café smo- 
king enormous black cigars and scribbling 
delicate little brutalities with a mam- 
moth gold-nibbed fountain-pen. These 
in the morning we read, to the benefit of 
our torpid intelligences—and so much for 
Pennington! What I have to tell con- 
cerns not him, but another. 

This other, a shrunken, sallow, ignoble- 
looking old man, he pointed out to me 
on the occasion of our first visit to ‘“The 
Sly Chauffeuse,’’ then at the outset 
of its interminable run of already a 
thousand nights. 

“Do you see that greasy old fellow in 
the fourth row?’’ he asked. 

“T see him,’’ was my answer, ‘‘but he 
doesn’t interest me.’’ 

“Not yet,’’ said Pennington. And 
then he quoted from ‘‘Everyman,”’ the 
old morality, softly to himself—a trick 
of his—and very pointlessly, as I thought 
at the time— 





‘“**Look well, and take good heed to the ending, 
Be you never so gay!’"’ 


In his much-dreaded column next 
morning, Pennington—no friend to mu- 
sical comedy, as our managers have 
shrewd cause to regret—gave himself up 
to lyric praise. Not of the piece—the 
piece, he said, would serve its purpose; 
and its purpose was to give Miriam 
Moore the exact center of the stage for 
as long a time as she chose to occupy it. 
We have all seen her—many of us would 
blush to tell how many times—and we 
shall none of us forget her (is it not true?), 
though we have long ceased to thrill be- 
yond reason when naming her name. 
Miriam the lovely!—the lovable, as you 
may have fancied her—Miriam at least 
the inimitably, the wickedly droll! You 
must know that my rather sordid little 
story has also to do with her. 

On my second visit to ‘‘The Sly Chauf- 
feuse,’’ I went alone. The house, I need 
hardly mention, was crowded to the 
doors; but my seat was in the fifth row 

-I had taken good care of that. I 
wished to follow moment by moment the 
delicately whimsical play of feature for 
which Miriam Moore is famous—all the 
flickering inconstancy of this exquisite 
mime, the quiver of an eyelid going with 
her (so we liked to affirm) beyond the 
more studied effects of her sister artists. 
Miriam had enslaved us—but I must not 
let the memory of her triumphs enslave 
me now. The fact to be wondered at 
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is that during an intermission I found 
myself staring at the back of the com- 
monplace old fellow to whom Pennington 
had first called my attention. He was 
seated in the fourth row. A curious co- 
incidence, I thought, and dismissed him. 

A week later, my young friend Pearson 
(married now, poor boy, to a peevish 
wife—his own fault, though!) asked me 
to dine. After just the right dinner, he 
produced tickets for ‘‘The Sly Chauf- 
feuse,’’ and I went with him unprotest- 
ing. We sat in the fourth row, and the 
shabby, disagreeable old man sat beside 
me. No, this is not a coincidence, I 
assured myself, and at once recalled the 
words of Pennington, ‘‘Not yet.’’ You 
are right, I murmured, he is beginning to 
interest me. Pearson was greatly dis- 
turbed by my consequent preoccupation. 
“Is she not wonderful?’’ he demanded. 
‘*‘Wonderful!’” I echoed; but my wits 
were busied elsewhere and Pearson was 
not satisfied. ‘‘You mustn’t let your- 
self grow old,’ he pleaded, ‘‘before 
you’ ve fallen in love with Miriam like the 
rest of us. You owe yourself the expe- 
rience-—you who claim to be a poet!’ 
But I could not lose myself in Miriam 
while the tail of my eye sought always 
the face of the strange old man beside 
me. Chiefly, he never smiled. When 
laughter swept back across the audience 
in gusts, he alone smiled not. And the 
instant Miriam left the stage, his eyes 
closed and his chin.sank forward on his 
breast. ‘‘Now, I wonder,’’ said I to my- 
self, ‘‘whether this miserly-looking and 
not very clean old person is capable of 
loving the radiant Miriam?’ Forthwith 
a curious fancy took possession of me; 
it seemed to me I could detect beneath 
all Miriam’s bubbling gaiety a fear! 
In the end I could have sworn that she 
was, in spite of herself, continuously 
aware of the ancient unsmiling one 
huddled at my elbow. 

My fourth visit to ‘‘The Sly Chauf- 
feuse’’ I made two or three weeks later, 
once more in the company of Penning- 
ton. On entering I looked instinc- 
tively for my astonishing old man. He 
was there, in his accustomed place. The 
huddled body, the threadbare black coat, 
the dirty linen at the neck, the straggling, 
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unreverend locks—how all these had 
fastened on me that ‘‘hunger of imagina- 
tion which preys incessantly upon life’’! 
And the face! Small, puckered, dull of 
eye, yet lined at the mouth to some hint 
of kindness—long blunted by suffering! 
A face undistinguished—and yet, as I 
had already proved, a face sure to haunt 
one in moments of depression. 

“Who is he?’? I demanded, almost 
sharply. 

‘*His name is Mohr,’’ said Pennington, 
with a grim smile; ‘‘Leopold Mohr.” 

You shall now learn the truth about 
him, as Pennington afterward revealed 
it to me. 

Leopold Mohr is a pawnbroker; his lit- 
tle shop (‘‘Loan Office,’’ the gilt letters 
proclaim it) stands on a side street not 
very far east of the Bowery. Twelve 
years ago, he was an eccentric young 
fellow (if a taste for solitude beeeccentric) 
who cared only to make money, and who 
lived to himself, cooking his own food in 
a tiny kitchen and sleeping at night in a 
stuffy, closetlike room just back of his 
shop. He did a good business and was 
known among the teneme:-+-dwellers of 
his neighborhood for a clever man, hon- 
est enough, and not too hard in his deal- 
ings with the unfortunate. They sup- 
posed him rich, and wondered that he 
did not get married and raise up sons to 
prop his old age. ‘A good wife would 
double his gold,’’ said the mother of Lena 
Schutsky, a fat, dusky virgin of twenty- 
eight, too early despaired of by her 
family. 

But Leopold Mohr lived to himself and 
did not marry. Each year he added to 
his careful savings, and this pleased him. 

One morning, however, Fate stepped 
into his shop in the person of a draggled, 
dissipated-looking young woman carry- 
ing a baby. 

“T have no money,” she explained; 
“everything I have is gone—but this!’’ 
And she laid the weazened, dirty-faced 
baby on the counter. 

Leopold Mohr caught up the baby, in 
great indignation, to thrust it back at 
its mother; the baby opened its blue, 
sickly eyelids and toothlessly, wanly 
smiled. 

‘‘Himmel!’’ cried Leopold Mohr, “‘it is 
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starving! See! I have here some milk!’’ 
He put the baby in the draggled young 
woman’s strengthless arms and hastened 
back into the kitchen. When he returned 
with milk in a teacup, the young wom- 
an had vanished, but the baby again 
lay helplessly on his counter. The tea- 
cup fell from his hand, shattering itself 
and splashing the milk before him. He 
rushed from the shop, calling on the God 
of Jacob to help him. Up and down he 
sped, searching, explaining; the whole 
district seethed to his clamor. But the 
young woman was not to be discovered, 
and when Leopold Mohr reentered his 
shop the weazened, smutty-faced baby 
was still lying on the counter, no longer 
passive, giving tongue to misery in feeble 
cries. 

“‘Ach!’’? cried Leopold Mohr, ‘‘it is 
cramped with hunger! Ach!’’ Then he 
ran across the street and up four flights 
of dark stairs to borrow some milk from 
the mother of Lena Schutsky, his own 
tiny bottle being now empty. He re- 
turned with the milk, and the mother of 
Lena Schutsky followed him. They con- 
trived between them to feed the ema- 
ciated, comfortless baby, and Leopold 
Mohr gladly relinquished it for the time 
being to the care of motherly Mrs. 
Schutsky, who had had fourteen and so 
knew what was best to be done. Then 
he went to notify the police. 

In the course of official time, the police 
found the mother, after she had been 
dead from drowning for many hours. 
No one identified her at the morgue—no 
one but Leopold Mohr. She was buried 
in the potter’s field. 

Meanwhile—I have to record a thing 
astonishing to all who knew him—the 
heart of Leopold Mohr warmed to the 
little sickly baby thus dropped within 
his threshold. He put it in a foundling 
hospital, where it quickly throve and 
grew fat and merry. He went often and 
often to see it. When it was three years 
old, he petitioned the powers and adopted 
this delicate piece of human flotsam for 
his own. The neighborhood marveled. 


If it had been a boy, the neighborhood 
would not have been so ignominiously 
nonplused. 

Leopold Mohr named the little girl 





Miriam, after a sister whom he loved 
before her death and beyond. And as 
Miriam grew up to beauty and mirth, 
his heart yearned to her. He lived for 
her only; his wealth increased, and he 
had joy in it—it was all for her! ‘He 
will need a wife now,”’ argued the neigh- 
borhood, but Leopold Mohr weened 
otherwise. Had he not Miriam? The 
mother of poor, fat Lena Schutsky sighed 
when she thought of his accumulating 
gold. 

When Miriam was twelve years old, a 
local political organization arranged a 
mighty May-party for all the children of 
the district. There were two vans dec- 
orated with bunting to draw them up to 
Central Park, and there was promise of 
unfailing ice-cream. Miriam Mohr was 
unanimously elected Queen of the May. 
Never in all his life had Leopold Mohr 
been so happy! He bought her a won- 
derful new dress, white stockings and 
white kid shoes, and a veil three yards 
long. Miriam, already aware of her 
charm, accepted the homage as no more 
than her due. 

When Miriam was eighteen, one looked 
at her and gasped. Her name sat 
strangely upon her, for she was evidently 
not of Israel. She had ash-colored hair, 
the complexion of a flower, blue-black 
eyes lighted with impish intelligence, 
dark level eyebrows, and a tiny mole-on 
her left cheek. The men of the neigh- 
borhood were her slaves, the daughters 
of Israel her powerless enemies. 

It was about this time that Leopold 
Mohr became troubled. Miriam cared 
only to please others, younger men— 
flashy fellows with slick hair and false 
diamonds. Sensible, even shrewd in 
other matters, Leopold could deny 
Miriam nothing; he dressed her far be- 
yond her station, he bought her jewels. 
His joy, his very life, were in her. 

The manager of a neighborhood thea- 
ter came to Leopold Mohr one day and 
offered Miriam a speaking part in his 
company. The sum he named made 
Leopold Mohr blink; but he sent the 
manager quickly away and said nothing 
of all this to Miriam. 

One night, when Miriam was nineteen 
years old, she went to a Ball given by the 
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Knights of the Mystic Rose. ‘This Ball 
(the capital B is imperative!) is one of 
the select events of the year in one of 
New York’s many social circles. Miri- 
am’s knight on this occasion was young 
Ferdinand Bloch, whose father, the theat- 
rical manager who had gone to Leopold 
for Miriam, is rich enough to buy all the 
votes he needs and so control his dis- 
trict. 

Leopold Mohr sat up in his darkened 
shop all that night, at first patient, then 
a little anguished—then much! Miriam 
did not return. 

He received a prettily written note on 
violet-scented paper by afternoon mail 
of the next day. This is what he read: 


‘Dearest Leopold— 

‘““You have been so good to me, and 
I love you. But it is dull at home in 
the shop, and now I am to be an actress. 
I am not really your daughter, so you 
don’t need to care. Besides, you are a 
Jew, and I am not really one—though 
you have tried to make me think so. 
Please be happy without me, but don’t 
try to see me, for I won’t go back—I 
won’t—I won't! Thy Miriam. 

“P.S. The manager says he will put 
me in the very front row! Think of that! 
Because my legs are straight!’’ 


Poor Leopold! 


It was shortly after this that Leopold 
Mohr began to go nightly to the theater. 
He always sits in the fourth row, buying 
his ticket weeks ahead to reserve the 
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very chair he wishes. At first he went 
to a humble neighborhood theater, but 
now he has to travel far up along Broad- 
way where the orchestra-chairs cost two 
dollars. He is not an old man, but he is 
aging rapidly. He takes little care of his 
person, is not neat or cleanly. Perhaps 
this is the fault of his origin. But he 
does not neglect his pawnbroking busi- 
ness, and thus his origin requites him. 

In this way, night by night, he has 
watched Miriam Moore slowly become 
famous, the idol of thousands; and he is 
still constant now that her popularity is 
beginning to wane, as light fades from the 
sky almost imperceptibly. Miriam, as 
we all know, has not lived too wisely; 
she grows fat—a little coarse—the old 
deviltry leaps less irresistibly from her! 
But she is still an artist—yes, to her 
finger-tips, to her eyelashes! ‘‘A great 
artist!’’ says my friend Pennington, who 
knows. But he always adds ‘Ugh!’ 
when he speaks of her, though he does 
not print it. 

“The public does not know the story of 
Loopold Mohr,”’ says my friend Penning- 
ton; ‘‘and, after all, 1 am not paid to sit 
in judgment on human beings. No, 
thank God! Only on actors and ac- 
tresses !"’ 

“I wonder he does not shoot her,’’ I 
once said. 

““Ah!’’ responded Pennington, rolling 
his huge head from side to side: 


“*Look well, and take good heed to the ending, 
Be you never so gay!’”’ 


THE REFLECTION 
By EDITH M. THOMAS 


So deep the bank, the drooping bough so dark, 

That all unknown had yonder stream slipped by, 
But that its ripples held one tremulous spark— 

The star, the mirrored star, that watched on high! 


So dark were all my being but for thee ! 
My life to death had crept in one dull dream, 
Had not thy splendor chose to shine in me— 
Thou, both my heaven and its star supreme! 











Translated by 


T was the 27th of August, 1904. 
We wrote something more than a 
mere foreword to the general attack 
on Liao-yang on this day round about 
the town of Anshantien. It was the 
Buddha’s Day—a solemn day with the 
ancient Nippon, in the night of which 
we escort the ghosts of our dead from 
amongst us into the happier land. 

We began our movement. 

August 29th.—With the break of day 
we occupied a stretch of heights to 
the southeast of Shifuyotse. We en- 
gaged in the scouting duty at this point. 
We saw a balloon soaring up from the 
southern edge of Liao-yang, evidently 
trying to locate us and ascertain our 
positions. We received information this 
day that the Asada Company of our 
army to the right was to attack the 
enemy infrontof them. To the support 

‘ of this company the 3d Battalion of 
ours advanced, and occupied a stretch 
of hills about twenty-five hundred 
meters to the northeast of Shifuyctse. 
There we waited upon the progress of 
the First Army. In front of us some 
two thousand meters away, there was 
a hill. The Russians girdled these hills 
with innumerable trenches. It seemed 
to be very strongly defended. 

To the northwest of us there was a 
stretch of plain. Upon it, and almost 
smothering it, we saw over a brigade of 
infantry, and the cavalry, the number 
of which was past counting. The superb 
daring of it all appeared to us like a 
foolhardy joke flung at us. It was one 
of the most daring flights in the face 
of Providence that I ever saw. Em- 
broidering the off-edge of the village of 
Wishigau, they had stretched their tents 
as if they were out on a picnic under 
a peaceful sky. They were beyond the 
range of our rifles. As if it had been 
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ordered by a benign Providence, at about 
four in the afternoon, even as our eyes 
were feasting themselves upon this beau- 
tiful sight of a plain thickly sown with 
Russian forces, there appeared along 
the crest of the hills stretching away 
from us three companies of our artil- 
lery. Our guns settled down to afford 
our Russian friends a solid bit of 
entertainment. We looked at the Rus- 
sians; it was impossible for us to keep 
our eyes from dancing. Many a soldier 
was acting as though he were pos- 
sessed. Suddenly there were the clash- 
ings of a thousand thunders; it seemed 
that all our pieces opened their fire al- 
most at the same instant. The guns 
of two of the three companies of ours 
opened upon the hostile trenches. Those 
of the other company poured the shrap- 
nel-fire upon the camping-ground of our 
peaceful Russians. It was sudden; it 
was very much more savage than it was 
sudden. The very first shell exploded 
over their trenches, and some of the 
shells plowed into the thick of the Rus- 
sian infantrymen. Instantly there was 
a stormy mélée of dust and clouds. 
Against this muddy background we saw 
the Russians soaring into the air and 
striking some of the most extraordinary 
poses. -The efiect was impressive in 
the extreme, were it not so much more 
humorous than it was solemn and lurid. 

In our benighted moments we are apt 
to accede to a platitude and say among 
ourselves that the Russians are heavy 
and heavily laden. They are awkward, 
lumbering and slow of action. The way 
they fled up the hiil under our shrapnel 
was a revelation to us. The chaos 
reigned supreme, and always with steady 
and nervous pumpings our guns deluged 
the hapless Russians with a frightful 
fire. Isaw, not very long afterward, the 
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entire battalion, almost to a man, coy- 
ering the ground, dead. It was a black 
sight, very serious for the Russians. At 
seeing them race out and away from the 
beautiful tent-city, some of them carry- 
ing a very important and precious arti- 
cle, such as a bucket or a torn piece of a 
tent-canvas, as if for all the world they 
were sO many good housewives sur- 
prised by a midnight fire, we laughed. 
We knew what a serious matter it was 
with the Russian; nevertheless, we 
laugned. Idonot know the reason why. 

At the height of our gaiety, when our 
laughter was vying with the reports of 
our guns, there came upon us something 
that counseled a sudden silence and 
cessation of mirth. J am sure I do not 
know where the shell came irom, but 
most certainly the enemy from some 
unknown point sent the shell, which 
seemed to know exactly where we were, 
and it was our chance now to show what 
a healthy pair of legs we had under us. 

August 30th.—-Thirty minutes after 
midnight in the morning, came an order 
to join in the general attack upon Liao- 
yang. We forgot our hunger; we for- 
got our thirst. At the break of day, 
our company and the Company No. 
9, which was under the command of 
Captain Egami, became the first line 
of the battalion. We marched in the 
direction of Yushagau. }t was decided 
that we should take a stretch of heights 
extending in the direction of southeast 
from Yushagau. We approached our 
objective and entered a thick rain of 
rifle-bullets. Our casualties began to 
increase. Very soon the commander of 
the battalion, Major Sato, received a 
bullet in his right leg, and the command 
of the battalion fell upon Captain Egami. 
As the sun was mounting the zenith, 
our battalion occupied the heights which 
were our objective. From the heights 
we attacked the hostile position sav- 
agely. This was the beginning of that 
frightful work which converted that 
portion of the Russian line of defense 
stretching from Izofantum to Wakia 
into a stretch of veritable hades. I 
looked in the direction of a regiment 
reaching away to our left. I saw 
a portion of the regiment hurl itself 
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against a fortified hill in a desperate 
attack. It succeeded, took the position; 
the struggle, however, seemed to be the 
fiercest I had seen. At that moment of 
triumph, I saw a sight that made my 
heart stand still. Twelve guns of the 
enemy, which had never shown the slight- 
est sign of their presence up to that time, 
suddenly opened their fire upon this des- 
perate band of men who had carried the 
Russian position at the point of their 
swords a second ago. These twelv 

guns were about seven hundred meters 
straight in front of the position that we 
occupied at the time. Our men, who 
were climbing the slope at the heels of 
the storming-party which had delivered 
the fierce frontal attack, were shelled on 
their flank. The trenches from which 
those brave men had cleared the Rus- 
sians a few minutes ago, were now 
their own graves. With us things were 
scarcely any better. 

We replied with spirit to the Russian 
fire. I saw a private take out his can- 
teen and pour into the barrel of his 
rifle a portion of water, and if you know 
how precious a drop of drinking-water 
is to a soldier under such circumstances, 
you will appreciate the heroic determi- 
nation of this man. The fingers that 
were on the trigger were bloody. They 
were not wounded. They were torn 
raw by the persistent and never-ending 
pressure upon the trigger. Many a 
soldier stood in a heap of empty car- 
tridges waist-deep. From 6:30 A. M. 
to 7:30 P. M. of this day, some thirteen 
hours, we continued our fight. 

September 3d.—This was the day 
that decided the fate of Liao-yang. 
Over one thousand guns and a half a 
million rifles began, with the breaking 
of this historic day, to write the preface 
to one of the bloodiest battles known 
to history. 

The enemy had wrapped Liao-yang 
on three sides with semi-permanent for- 
tifications. In front of these semi-per- 
manent fortifications the enemy had 
placed pitfalls without number, mined 
the approaches, heavily fenced them 
round with steel wires which were 
charged with electricity in current 
enough to fell a thousand men at a touch. 
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For many meters in front of these 
trenches they had cut down the kauling. 
We expected nothing less; these things 
did not surprise us. It was the lst and 2d 
Battalions of our regiment that formed 
the first line of attack. They rose at 
the first flash of day, and marching from 
Jokiatun, steadily threw themselves 
against the hostile trenches. Those 
amongst them who were most distant 
from the hostile front were about four 
hundred meters, and a large portion of 
the first line were within three hundred 
meters of the Russian rifles. My bat- 
talion was in the rear. 

I stood on the bank of a small pond. 
Weeping-willows were hugging this pond 
with their tender grace. Even before 
the reports of the hostile guns were in 
our ears, we saw above our heads the 
hostile shells cutting into the green 
leaves of the willow-trees. It was not 
long till the mirror face of this dainty 
pond was covered with the leaves and 
broken twigs which the Russian shells 
had torn from the trees, so that we could 
hardly see the waters, and the shells 
fell in our midst thickly. And this 
was far to the rear from the fighting 
front. It is not difficult for any one 
to imagine the savageness of the fight 
at the first line. 

Company No. 11, to which I had the 
distinction of belonging, was now ordered 
to throw itself forward at the heel of the 
3d Battalion as its reserve. We pushed 
steadily in the rear. 

The rifles and machine-guns of the 
enemy had swept our first line. On 
this day, in our regiment alone, we had 
thirteen hundred and seventy casualties 
among officers and men. Those who 
were slightly wounded dressed their 
wounds themselves. It was impossible 
for those men to reach field-hospitals 
with any hope of safety. So thickly 
sown with hostile shells was the stretch 
from our fighting lines to the temporary 
dressing-stations, that it seemed to us 
evident that death fenced us in both in 
front and in the rear. We preferred 
to die making for the front. Under the 
circumstances, it was impossible for 
the men of the hospital-corps to dis- 
charge their duties to a satisfactory ex- 
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tent, and among these there were a num- 
ber of casualties. Repeatedly we sent 
back our reports by five orderlies, and 
often not one of them reached his desti- 
nation. I wasin the rear, at the head of 
two small companies which formed the 
reserve. I saw before me, approaching, 
a private. He must have received on 
the side of his head about half a pretty 
good-sized iron pot which a Russian gun 
had sent through some seven or eight 
hundred meters. He was covered with 
blood. Leaning upon his rifle as a 
staff, and tottering like a ghost of an 
ancient tower in a storm, he at length 
knelt down in front of me. He said: 

‘‘The first line is filled with the dead 
and wounded. The few who are alive 
are finding that their ammunition is al- 
most exhausted.’’ 

At once I ordered one of the two small 
companies under my command to trans- 
port as much ammunition as possible 
to the front. Twenty-eight men formed 
the first group that executed this order. 
Out of twenty-eight only four men re- 
turned. When we joined the first line 
of battle, we did so by literally leaping 
over the dead and wedging ourselves 
through the wounded and wading in 
blood. 

Long before this, we had left all hopes 
of life behind. Even a thought for life 
was quite out of place—the sugges- 
tion of it struck us as a bad joke. 
Those who were blown to pieces all 
about us went into the great unknown 
without a groan and without a com- 
ment, and most certainly without a re- 
gret. For thirteen hours on a stretch, 
since the break of the historic day, we 
saw ourselves in this wreck of things and 
life. And then, after all that, we had 
the satisfaction of seeing that the enemy 
did not show the slightest hint of having 
been shaken. There seemed to be no 
break in the solid and heroic front of the 
Russian. 

Remember also that, as if the Russian 
fire were not quite fierce enough for us, 
the sun without mercy poured down its 
scorching arrows. Not a second was 
given us for rest. We had no time to 
let even a grain of rice pass our lips, 
and in the broiling and bursting hades, 
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roasted as we were both by the Russian 
fire and by that of the sun, we were not 
able to drink a drop of water. We were 
a rather contented set of men under the 
circumstances. We had one prayer, 
and it ran something after the following 
fashion: ‘‘Let our bodies be translated 
back into the earth, only let it be in the 
trenches where the Russians are.’’ 

At last the sun had touched all things 
earthly with the glow of his farewell, 
and the battle-field stood black like a 
projected shadow of all-darkening death 
not faraway. The picture was dramatic 
in the extreme. The sadness and cruelty 
of it all were much more heartrending 
than dramatic, however. e 

It was just at this critical hour that 
I saw appear on this masterpiece of a 
canvas of the artist called Tragedy, 
painted red with blood and daubed black 
with the shadows of death, against the 
burnings of the sundown west, a line of 
black silhouettes, and I heard a familiar 
shout of an army charging. An officer 
with his drawn sword high above his 
head was leading the charge. They 
were the men under Major Yamahata. 
They had just driven their attack home 
into the Russian lines. They came to 
the relief of the left wing of our sad 
position. And I rose from the dead. 

Another shout came to us. Distance 
had mellowed it to music, and we turned 
our eyes to our right, and once again 
we saw dark outlines of men marching, 
and at the head of them saw, flapping 
against the fading glow of the sun that 
was no more, the battle-flag of Nippon. 
It was the flag of our regiment. It was 
now waving over two small companies 
under the command of the then regi- 
mental chief, Captain Egami. They 
were the last of the reserves. They 
came to support our right wing; they 
also were driving their final attack home 
into the Russian trenches. It is im- 
possible to describe the triumph, the 
supreme joy, of the moment. With 
the voice that only an extraordinary 
excitement brings forth, I commanded 
the men to maintain a savage fire, un- 
der the shock of which we rose to the 
attack en masse. The shout of the 
Banzai rose from all over the field. 
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And so we rose, all of us who could, 
and rushed through the flood of Russian 
shells. Above the shouts of men and 
snarlings of shells rose, clear and brave, 
the notes of our trumpets piping the 
final charge. 

It was an impossible effort of human 
daring. It was unexpected on the part 
of our Russian friends. Like so many 
mortals struck full on the face with a 
miracle, they threw down their arms, 
and leaving their dead and wounded, the 
Russians fled. And at last the shouts 
of ‘‘Banzai’’ rose from the trenches 
which had dealt out such a persistent 
decree of death all day long. The shades 
of night had fallen quite thickly by this 
time. They were broken here and there 
by fire started by shells. Here and there, 
also, the night was lit up by the ex- 
plosions of mines. It was nine o’clock. 

I wished to reform as far as possible, 
and find out how many men were sur- 
viving of my command. I found thirty 
men respond to my call. There had been 
two hundred and thirty. 

Nevertheless, we were not satisfied 
with the occupation of this line of Rus- 
sian defense. Our objective was Liao- 
yang. At once we turned our heads 
north. We made for the south gate of 
the Liao-yang castle. Company No. 10, 
under the command of Captain Ueda, 
hurled itself against the castle wall. 
From the top of the wall, as well as from 
the rifle-holes in the wall, the enemy 
swept our advance-line with a terrific 
fire. Our men wished to ascertain the 
strength of the enemy. In order to 
utilize the ‘‘dead angle’’ of the Russian 
fire, and creeping to the foot of the wall 
and under its shelter, we wished to carry 
on our scouting operations. With this 
object, we halted to the rear of a little 
village which stood facing the gate. 

We came to find out that the strength 
of the enemy was not very great—a 
good-sized company or two at the most. 
Moreover, they seemed to show signs 
of retreating toward the east. We ad- 
vised Company No. 10, and cooperating 
with it, we planned to attack the enemy 
behind the wall. Our men united with 
these men, and rushed to the assault 
of the Russians shooting away from the 
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wall. We were followed by Company No. 
10, which also hurled itself against the 
enemy at another point. The enemy 
fled, leaving their arms and the wounded, 
toward the north. Weentered the gate. 

Posting our men on both sides of the 
attention to hoist- 
the tower which 
gate of 


wall, we turned our 
ing our flag upon 
crowned the south 
There were no stairs to this tower; 
had to climb a perpendicular wall. A 


Liao-yang. 
we 


private who was called Yoshigaki Mohei, 
and a trumpeter who answered to the 
name of Nishiguchi Hirosaburo, volun- 
teered to carry the flag up to the roof of 
In the company of these two 
As soon as we 


the tower. 
men, I climbed the wall. 
were on top of the wall, I examined it 
thoroughly to make sure there were no 
enemies hiding anywhere, and then I un- 
buttoned my coat. The two men who 
with me stood respectfully and 
Iam sure I do not know 
I was over- 


were 
without words. 
what they thought of me. 
come with emotion; I felt also that my 
nerves, which had been stretched tightly 
for many a day and many a night, 
seemed to undergo a pleasant relaxa- 


tion. My fingers were searching beneath 
my coat. There, tied around my 
waist, I had a national ensign. I 


do not know why I had carefully tied 
this national ensign around my waist. 
In spite of all denials and blushing pro- 
tests of my lips, and indeed of my heart, 
I must have been immodest and self- 
ish enough to pray to the gods for this 
honor. How else could that flag. have 
come to where I found it, upon the top 
of the Liao-yang wall? All those things 
that I had dreamed, all those things for 
which I had prayed, came at that su- 
preme moment of triumph upon me 
literally and quite overwhelmed me. 
No wonder that I took such a long time 
in untying a simple knot to free the 
national flag from my waist. At last 
there it was, the first sun-round flag 
waving to the night-air of the distant 
alien city. All about it was full of 
shadows, and above the shadows it was 
a brave sight to see the victorious wa- 
ving of the standard which is to us dearer 
than life. I pointed toit with my drawn 
sword. I called upon the men who had 
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gathered at the foot of the wall, and 
there were a large number of them then 

a number of men who had lost their 
commanders, but who had gathered 
under this national ensign from every 
quarter—and I ordered the men to shout 
three times, ‘‘Heika banzai!’’ to the glory 
of his majesty. And the shouts of our 
men rolled over the midnight silence, 
drowning the distant hailings of guns 
and rifles. 

It was in this, the supreme hour of 
my life, that I was for the first time made 
to understand the meaning of a rather 
trite expression—‘‘the irony of fate.’’ 

Not long afterward there came toward 
*me an old soldier. Upon his girdle was 
the sword of an officer. Bowing to me, 
he said: ‘‘The humble one belongs to the 

Regiment, to the company com- 
manded by the honored Captain Oka- 


moto. I answer to the name of Nishi- 
kawa Jirokichi. It pains my soul to 
report to you, sir, that the honored 


captain, your father, in the battle last 
night, augustly met his death of honor.’’ 

His last words scarcely out of his 
lips, his eyes were flooded with tears, 
his lips were overwhelmed with emotion 
and he was quite overcome with grief. At 
my feet, he was a sobbing, quivering heap. 

As soon as he recovered his command 
over himself a trifle, he pulled out a 
sack such as so many of us carry tied 
about our waists. The sack was filled 
with important documents. It had a 
bullet-hole through it, and in turning 
it over, I saw also the spots where my 
father’s blood had stained it. I covered 
my face. 

Our humble house was allowed to 
participate in this battle through two 
of its representatives. On the same 
battle-field one of them had the honor 
of giving his life for his country; as 
if that were not quite enough, one of 
the two was allowed to see the wall 
of Liao-yang, and to view the consum- 
mation of the prayers and aspirations 
of his father. It is impossible for me 
to pray for anything greater or more 
glorious. Grateful and happy in the 
hour of my country’s victory, I close 
this memorandum of an incident with 
one word: ‘“Banzai!’’ 
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A GREAT PACIFIC STEAMER WITH ITS 
DISTINGUISHED COMPANY OF PASSENGERS—HOW THEY LIVED FOR THREE 
YEARS ON AN ISLAND, AND THEIR FINAL RESCUE 


IV 


“T°HE weather being calm, it had 

been deemed best to postpone the 
final move from the ship until such 
time as the little promontory had been 
put in a state of defense, tents erected 
and the provisions and supplies removed 
to the camp. It was, therefore, the 
sixth day before notice was given that 
everything was complete, and the last of 
those on shipboard would be expected in 
camp for dinner. A little celebration 
had been arranged. The evening air 
was cool enough for camp-fires, and after 
dinner there were to be speeches by some 
of the distinguished men of the party. 
Some extra sails had been converted into 
a great tent in which dinner was to be 
served. 

The move from the ship to the camp 
brought to a climax certain feelings 
which, ever since the ship had struck, 
had been making themselves felt. The 
waiters had served the tables faithfully 
on the days succeeding the beaching 
of the vessel. But when preparations 
for the transfer to the encampment 
were completed, they went in a body to 


the captain, and explained to him that 
they could see no reason why they should 
not have privileges equal to the others 
who found themselves thus cast ashore. 

Captain Robinson at first indignantly 
expostulated; then undertook by large 
offers of wages to secure their continu- 
ance. But it was all to no purpose. 
The waiters declared that they would do 
their share, no more, no less. 

The matter of the cooks was an even 
more serious one. The chef, who* took 
a pride in his work, agreed to continue 
his duties, but the committee having 
charge of the matter was confronted 
with the problem of providing assistants, 
and after being in session for the greater 
part of two days, it was finally found 
necessary to assign this work by lot to 
successive details, each of which should 
remain on duty for one day. 

Thus early, the problems of the work- 
ing-day confronted the several commit- 
tees. That on Plan for Apportionment 
of Labor had decided that four hours of 
labor should be compulsory for all, men 
and women alike. Men were detailed 
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to clear roads along the edge of the cliff, 
with a view to giving access to other parts 
to work 


of the island. Others were set 

in agricultural pursuits. The force of 
woodchoppers and builders began to 
carry out a plan for log houses, the 


ground fioors of which should be store- 
rooms, and the upper floors make living- 
should a rainy season set in and 
protection than the 
tents become desirable. The live stock 
on the ship had been removed, and those 
who had had a little experience were 
picked out to take charge of it. 

Much uneasiness was now felt at the 
failure of Merryweather and his party 
to return. It was proposed to send out a 
reconnaissance in force. But this was put 
off until the camp should be in readiness 
for emergencies and all safely behind its 
Then the detachment of a 
number of rifles could 


rooms 


more substantial 


defenses. 
considerable 
safely be made. 

From the little promontory, two high 
peaks could be seen in the western part 
the island. The nearest of these was 
to have an elevation of six 
thousand feet; the more distant, to rise 
to an altitude of nearly nine thousand 
feet. Around the top of this latter there 
constantly hovered a wreath of vapor, 
which seemed to be of volcanic origin. 
The island promised much to the ex- 
plorer, and not a few were anxious to be 
of out to hunt up 
Merryweather, should he not return. 

From the tent of the Committee on 
Apportionment of Labor, a politely 
worded note had been despatched early 
in the afternoon of the day on which the 
final move from the ship to the camp was 
made, notifying the recipient that he or 
she had been detailed as cook for the en- 
suing three meals, and would be expected 
to report to the chef at four o’clock. Per- 
haps the committee had purposely se- 
lected those of most notable social posi- 
for first demonstration of 
the dignity of labor. At all events, the 
little company which appeared to receive 
the orders of the chef embraced several of 
the choicest spirits of the passenger-list. 


ot 


estimated 


the party to set 


tions this 


Gowns were covered with hastily con- 
te aprons, sleeves rolled up; 


congratulated one another on their 
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entrée into a new sphere of life. Certainly 
never had a chef a more enthusiastic lot 
of competitors for culinary honors. He 
was not particularly impressed with their 
knowledge of his art, and it required 
constant vigilance upon his part to pre- 
vent the ruin of even the simplest dishes. 
But the desire to do was there, and they 
took instruction humbly. 

Another batch of polite notes had been 
sent out to those who were to serve the 
first three meals of the encampment. 
Here again, care had been taken to omit 
the regular waiters from the list, and to 
assign the duty to those who, however 
unaccustomed, would perform it with 
cheerfulness and alacrity. Among the 
sailors had been found an ex-bugler and 
the call to dinner had been sounded in 
the most approved fashion of camps. 

Never had a jollier party sat down to 
table than on this promontory of a 
remote Pacific island. There 
thing in companionship that gives de- 
light to the average man or woman. Un- 
der the rules of our so-called civilization, 
the informal meeting of human beings is 
almost an impossibility. Rules made 
for the petty purposes of some half- 
savage hedge in all modern intercourse, 
until it has become a stupid, stilted 
thing, with all vestige of life removed. 
Men and women pose, conversation is 
tabooed, and the intercourse is scarcely 
more real than that on a theater stage. 
But every one seemed to appreciate this 
coming together under such peculiar 
circumstances without necessity for 
special dress or pose. 

The Catholic Archbishop had said 
grace. The Episcopal Bishop, who was 
famous as a toast-master, had been called 
upon to preside. The menu was simple, 
because it was deemed best to husband 
the ship’s stores. But the afternoon’s 
work had given a zest to appetites, and 
there was an appreciation which is not 
often found at the best-served banquets. 

When the coffee had been reached, 
Bishop Knott arose and, with a delight- 
ful smile, called for the attention of the 
assemblage. 

‘““My Fellow South Sea Islanders:’’ 

And “Hear,” “Hear,” 
died out: 


is some- 


when the had 











“T beg to offer you my congratulations 
at the happy auspices under which you 


are met together in ‘Camp Delight.’ You 
ee have escaped from the ‘wolves at the 
a doors’ of civilization. You gentlemen 
$ have none of you any notes to pay in 


bank to-morrow. 
the ‘ticker’ with anxiety. 
nothing to your butcher, baker or tailor. 
You have no 


None of you is watch- 


ing You owe 


ig 


law-suits coming up in 





court to worry you. 

j ‘‘And the ladies of our party have no 
anxiety about coming functions. You 
have no housemaids who have given 
notice. The gasman has not over- 


The kitchen-range is not 
If, through the 
friends en voyage 
theatrical 
be under 


charged you. 
out of order. 
of our good 
with us, we should have a 
representation, it would not 


aid of 


some 


the control of a syndicate. If you are 
sick, you will be attended without 
fee; and you will please take notice 


will be 


adminis- 


that the prescriptions written 
remarkably’ slight. Even the 
tration of religion will be without collec- 
tions or pew-rent. May I not congratu- 
late you, then, upon the return to the 
conditions of primitive men, while I wel- 
come you to ‘Camp Delight’—the nearest 
substitute within my personal experi- 
ence for the Garden of Eden? I shall 
ntroduce to you, as the first speaker of 
the evening, Lord Roseton, who brings to 
yur colony the wisdom of the British 
centuries.”’ 

The applause which followed Bishop 
’s introduction answered equally 
as a greeting to the British Earl. 

“‘As a believer in a constitutional mon- 
archy,’’ began Lord Roseton, ‘‘I find my- 
self a nondescript in this new republic of 
yours. My inherited privileges have 
een cut off, and I have been detailed for 

odchopping. But I fear that, accord- 

1g to the nature of man, in a little while 
this equality and brotherhood with which 
you start out so bravely will give place to 
change, in favor of the older and more 
recognized forms of society. Brother- 
hood to-day, dictatorship to-morrow. I 
hink I can see even to-night in the eye 
»f my friend Mr. Marsden that he would 
‘take in hand the task of governing 


<nott 


byt 





Then, after dictatorship, comes 
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in natural order the more stable kingdom ; 
in which I may be forced to regain my 
Meantime, I am glad, with 
the of the 
white man’s civilization; to be my natural 


privileges. 


you, to lay down burdens 


self for a while; to chop trees for exer- 
cise instead of playing golf; to be spared 
the cares of providing positions in the 
army, navy and civil service for my nu- 
merous relationship.’’ 

Giving time for the applause to die 
away,the good Bishop began his second 
introduction. 

‘‘We have with us, fellow islanders, as 
you are aware, several captains of indus- 


try. ‘Captain of Industry’ is a modern 


term of composite meaning. It is va- 
riously supposed to represent a com- 
bination of the robber-baron of the 


Rhine, the chevalier d’industrie of Paris, 
of the hard-riding, hard-hitting despoiler 
who followed William the Conqueror to 
England, and finally the ingredients of 
the self-made American Yankee. 

“‘The exploits of our captains of indus- 
try have formed the theme for many a 
prose-poem ; their portraits appear every- 
where in the iilustrated periodical press; 
and the unravelment of their ingenious 
ways and devious has occasionally ap- 
peared in our courts. Ladies and gentle- 
men, I have the honor to present to you 
one of the most noted of the captains of 
industry—of that order whose represent- 
atives stand, if we may take the word 
of our society journals, as our Ameri- 
can aristocracy.’’ 

The Bishop’s eyes twinkled, and his 
smile was more inscrutable and blander 
than ever in concluding with the name 
of Frank Marsden. 

As the latter rose to his feet, it was im- 
possible to judge if the Bishop’s shafts 
had sunk home. The face was impas- 
sive; there was no sign of displeasure. 
Those who knew him best believed that 
he had long since accepted all responsi- 
bilities of reputation attaching to his po- 
sition as Grand Commander among the 
captains of industry. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,’’ he began, in 
“Your 
good Bishop has gone through so serious 


a voice as impassive as his face: 


a labor in trying at various times to 


reconcile God and Mammon, that I don’t 
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wonder if occasionally he trips up in at- 
tempting to understand the relations 
which the modern so-called captain of 
industry bears to the world of reality. 
The American people fiatter themselves 
that they live in a republic. We who 
know them to be the victims of every de- 
lusion, puppets of the most blatant dema- 
gogues, voters seldom able to compre- 
hend even the simplest propositions, 
and always holding their heads bowed in 
order that the political trickster may the 
more easily pull the wool over their eyes 

we who know this, know also that it is 
necessary to have inthe community ‘cap- 
tains of industry,’ whose interests are co- 
incident with the general prosperity of 
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will be heaped upon those who can do. 
If I were to advise me 

A rifle-shot sounded on the night air. 
Then a second and a third. Whatever 
the cause, it meant danger. The men 
who had been detailed for military duty 
jumped to their rifles and ran toward 
the earthwork which protected the 
little promontory. 


Benjamin Merryweather and his little 
party had proceeded with great caution, 
cutting across the island from the en- 
campment, which, as they discovered 
afterward, was near the northeast corner 
of the island, until finally they arrived 
on the south shore. Here the land 
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the country. It is true we buy the poli- 
ticians, who in turn either cajole or pur- 
chase outright the voters; but the trend 
we give to affairs is for the general bene- 
fit. I shall take pleasure in joining with 
you in your little experiment here; but be- 
lieve me, it isnot on theright lines. You 
had much better commit the government 
of our little colony to two or three per- 
sons who can think out its problems care- 
fully; who can assign stations with duties 
to those fitted to perform them, and who 
can administer wisely for the benefit 
of all. You will presently be met by 
serious difficulties—- perhaps rent by 
jealousies; you will not be able to con- 
trol the inefficient, and the extra burdens 





sank gradually into the sea, with a broad 
expanse of sandy beach, the vegetation 
following down to the water’s edge. No 
signs of natives were discovered as they 
made their way slowly through the luxu- 
riant foliage. They moved slowly, and 
after exploring the shore for some miles 
made a détour into the interior. It was 
the evening of the third day before 
they reached the lesser of the two moun- 
tains which formed such prominent land- 
marks on the island. To ascend this 
and secure, if possible, some idea of the 
topography, seemed a natural plan, and 
by the evening of the fourth day they 
had reached an elevation of more than 
four thousand feet. 
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From this they were able to secure a 
fine outlook and a very good idea of the 
general configuration of the land. To 
the west and a little lay the 
taller mountain, with its wreath of va- 
por. Coming nearly to its base from 
the north, and almost cutting the island 
in two parts, was a great bay, bounded 
by high cliffs and seemingly a mile and 
a half in width throughout its greater 
length. Off to the could be 
tinguished the fires of the ship’s com- 
pany in their encampment. To the north 
and west another promontory extended 
far out into the sea, and formed one of 
the shores of the curious bay which bi- 
sected the island. On this could be made 
out what was seemingly a native village. 
The distance was too great to distinguish 
very clearly, but there could be little 
doubt as to whatit was. Off to the south 
and west, where the island projected 
again well out into the sea, was a cliff 
upon which could be distinguished an- 
other village. Here was the map of the 
island spread out before them. They 
guessed now whence had come those 
who took part in the attack made on the 
day of their first landing; but what man- 
ner of men, how numerous, how armed 
it was certain that there was at least one 
gun amongst them—was a matter which 
remained to be determined. 

Both Merryweather and Captain Pres- 
cott felt that they ought not to return 
to camp until these particulars had been 
somewhat cleared up. They deemed it 
best to follow the south shore-line, and 
having descended the mountain, which, 
by the way, the little party had chris- 
tened Mt. Merryweather, traveled along 
the coast-line until at nightfall they 
were in the vicinity of the native vil- 
lage on the southwest end of the island. 

Here, under cover of the night, they 
were able to get sufficiently near to judge 
that the village must contain between 
two and three hundred people. Round 
@ camp-fire were gathered the men of 
the tribe. They were evidently in 
council for a serious purpose, as ges- 
tures were earnest and fierce. But 
whether they were armed simply with 
bows and arrows, or had in their posses- 
sion guns, it was impossible to determine. 
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After watching for several hours, Mer- 
ryweather, fatigued with constant travel- 
ing, made his retreat so as to encircle 
the wreathed mountain to the north and 
come out on the shores of the great bay. 
It was three o’clock in the morning before 
the party had covered sufficient distance 
to make it safe, in Merryweather’s mind, 
to rest. Then they penetrated the un- 
derbrush, cleared out a small space and 
lay down for much-needed rest. 

Day had not yet begun to break when 
Captain Prescott awoke suddenly to find 
a brown face looking down at him from 
an opening in the thick undergrowth. 
He jumped to his feet, but the man was 
gone. The discovery of the party might 
mean serious consequences. 

From the boldness of the first attack 
in the clearing, there could be no doubt 
that he might expect trouble, now that 
he a disadvantage. There was 
but one thing to do. That, to get away 
from his present locality as quick as pos- 


was at 


sible. 

Seizing their guns, the party hurried 
off in the darkness, laboriously opening 
a path through the underbrush. They 
were obliged to cross a brook which evi- 
dently made its way from the summit of 
Wreath Mountain. Thesides weresteep, 
and a détour up-stream was required be- 
fore they could find a crossing-place. 
Then for more than half an hour they 
pushed.on steadily, Merryweather in the 
lead, the others following so closely at 
his heels that when he suddenly disap- 
peared over an embankment Prescott and 
one other went with him, before they 
could realize the situation. He had 
stepped upon loose shale, lying at so steep 
an angle that it was impossible to obtain 
afoothold.. There was nothing to do but 
slide amidst the thousand loose frag- 
ments of the shale, down—down, in the 
darkness, the distance seemed a thousand 
feet; in reality, it was less than two 
hundred—until finally an angle changed, 
and Merryweather and his companions 
were able to regain theirfeet. The men 
who had caught themselves at the edge of 
the cliff looked down with anxiety into 
the black void into which their compan- 
ions had fallen. The sound of moving 


slate assured them in the idea that it was 
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notaprecipice. Presently, ‘‘Hello’’ came 
from the bottom, and after some calling 
back and forth, it was decided that those 
on the top should follow their friends 
below. Perhaps, after all, the accident 
was the very best thing that could have 
happened. The slate bank could tell no 
tales and they might conceal themselves 
until the searchers, if any were on the 
track, should pass by. 

By this time, the dawn was beginning 
to break. They were able to make out 
that they were on the shore of the great 
bay which they had seen from the moun» 
tainside, and which seemed almost to 
bisect the island. They were in a semi- 
circular cove. At the extreme southern 
end, great trees and luxuriant vegetation 
overhung. At one point only, the shale 
projected until it reached to the bottom. 
If Merryweather had struck fifty feet to 
either the east or the west, he would 
have gone over a sheer precipice. 

With the party safely at the bottom, 
the next business was to look for shelter 
from the eyes of those who might peer 
over the cliff. A dense undergrowth at 
the extreme south end of the cove in- 
vited them, and the party followed Mer- 
ryweather into its blackness. As they 
penetrated farther and farther. Merry- 
weather was startled by seeing a 
faint light visible through the tangled 
growth. Halting, he called te it the 
attention of Captain Prescott; but its 
presence was inexplicable. Then Mer- 
ryweather himself went forward—care- 
ful to make no sound, and still much 
puzzled as to the source of the light. 

After two or three minutes’ silent ad- 
vance, he found himself against a wall 
of rock in which was a natural opening a 
couple of feet in diameter. The glow 


was within, and seemed nearly a hun- 
dred feet away. 
there was no sound. 


Merryweather listened; 
The source of 
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the light was not apparent. The glow 
itself did not resemble anything with 
which he was familiar. 

He rejoined his party, and again they 
consulted. Against the protests of the 
others, Merryweather resolved to explore 
the tunnel and solve the mystery of the 
light. His friends would remain at the 
mouth of the tunnel; a call would bring 
them to his aid. 

Putting his rifle in front of him, Merry- 
weather squeezed himself through the 
opening and began to crawl slowly along 
the tunnelway. Fifty feet in, the pas- 
sage had increased in size so that he 
was able to move on his hands and 
knees. He went cautiously and slowly, 
not knowing what was in store for him. 
The light was still an all-penetrating 
glow, without any visible source. Fifty 
feet farther on, he came out into the 
midst of a great gallery more than forty 
feet high and a hundred feet in diameter. 

Those without were meanwhile wait- 
ing anxiously. A shout from the top of 
the cliff told that they had arrived 
under cover none too soon. Eyes ex- 
pert in woodcraft had detected the trail 
which stopped at this point and dis- 
appeared down the shale slide. Twenty 
men armed with bows stood chattering 
at the top of the cove. Suddenly they dis- 
appeared. They probably knew ofa path 
more convenient than the slide down the 
broken shale. Then those waiting at 
the mouth of the cave came to the con- 
clusion that the dangers within were 
probably less than those without—that 
an underground chamber reached by a 
narrow passage permitted greater op- 
portunity for defense than they would 
have if surrounded by a grove. They 
entered the opening, and hurried along 
its narrow pathway, reaching Merry- 
weather as a shout was heard from 
the mouth of the tunnel. 
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By A. L. 


Sea time immemorial, there has 

existed a popular belief in an 
arbitrary personal factor or supernat- 
ural guidance such that one individual 
gains a greater benefit from exertion and 
suffers a less penalty from the infraction 
of natural laws than another. With the 
spread of civilization, however, belief 
in luck has steadily declined, and the 
majority of persons who claim a high 
order of intelligence are wont to express 
themselves skeptically—although even 
in their case we may find a strong under- 
current of habit and action indicating 
that the old notion of luck still prevails. 

Probably the oldest conception of luck 
is the superstitious one. Natural phe- 
nomena are always susceptible of ex- 
planation by postulating the super- 
natural. Such an explanation serves 
only to move the point of view, and 
leaves the real explanation as much a 
problem es ever; but it satisfies the un- 
trained mind, and it is only by centuries 
of development that a thoroughly logical 
mjnd is evolved. 

Isolated instances of luck are of daily 
observation, but in many instances we 
note that what is luck to the individual 
is merely mathematic chance to the 
whole series of individuals involved. 
For instance, in drafting for military 
service, in allotment of duty or privileges, 
in betting, when the decision rests upon 
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any mechanic device, such as @ revolg-" 
ing wheel, a coin tossed in the air, the 
selection of similarly shaped but differ- 
ently colored beans or marbles, the fall 
of a die, the cutting of a pack of cards— 
in these, barring mechanic imperfections 
and dishonesty of manipulation, luck and 
absolute certainty are convertible terms, 
according to the point of view. Thus, if 
a choice depends upon the toss of a coin, 
good and bad ‘“‘luck’”’ are exactly bal- 
anced. If the criterion is the cutting of 
a suit in a pack of cards, the ratio be- 
tween good and bad “luck’’ is exactly 
1:4; if the die is used, the ratio is 1:6; 
if a particular card in a full pack is 
chosen, the ratio is 1:52. Thus, in the 
aggregate, impersonal sense, there is 
neither luck nor even chance in any such 
mode of selection of fate; although, in 
the personal sense, there is pure chance. 

But it is held by the popular notion 
that, even in such absolutely mathematic 
determinations of future good or bad for- 
tune, certain individuals are lucky and 
certain others unlucky. Before discussing 
this claim, it must be granted that if, in 
a considerable series of determinations, 
each involving pure chance, a certain 
individual showed a considerable prepon- 
derance in either direction, we should 
have to admit the existence of luck. In 
ancient times, such supposed luck was 
commonly accredited to the favor of a, 
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or even the, divinity. At present, the 
majority of believers in luck are not 
especially religious. Some are not even 
superstitious in the sense of adhering to 
the theory of human guidance by im- 
personal but supernatural power, planet- 
ary conditions, et cetera, but accept 
luck as an arbitrary attribute of the 
individual, without attempting any ex- 
planation whatever. Expressing this 
belief in an imitation of scientific terms, 
each individual has his characteristic 
index or ratio of luck, varying between 
the theoretically possible extremes of 
100 per cent. of good luck and 100 
per cent. of bad luck. Some seem to 
regard the factor of luck as perma- 
nent for the lifetime of the indi- 
vidual, others as a ratio subject to 
change during life, perhaps in accordance 
with a sort of secondary luck. Ofcourse, 
it is not intended to imply that believers 
in luck have reduced the theory to such 
definite terms, but the foregoing is a fair 
statement of their belief as one would 
express it for purposes of ccientific in- 
vestigation. It may be of interest to 
observe that for several years the writer 
kept track of his own ‘‘luck’’ in mat- 
ters of considerable personal importance 
—not alluding to detailed results of 
professional work—and. found that his 
ratio was about 1 lucky to 4 unlucky 
events. Even this ratio afforded a fairly 
satisfactory aggregate of good fortune. 
Upon investigating so-called instances 
of personal good luck and bad luck, we 
find usually —always, so far asthe writer’s 
experience has gone—one of two dis- 


turbing factors: either the favorable or 


unfavorable events have depended not 
merely upon pure chance, or the number 
of recurrences of chance have been too 
few to warrant a belief in personal good 
or bad luck. For instance, a _ busi- 
ness man obtains some position which 
subsequently develops opportunities that 
could not have been calculated upon in 
advance. So far, the ‘‘luck’’ is pure 
mathematic chance. In following the 
subsequent successful career, we may 
find several instances of the same arbi- 
trary factor, but, as a whole, we find that 
the success has depended upon careful 


study. 
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In connection with some necessary 
laboratory work, the writer has under- 
taken an experiment to determine how 
far pure mathematic chance is carried out 
in actual results. In each of two alumi- 
num receptacles of a centrifuge, identical 
in appearance, were placed, respectively, 
material to be examined and water acting 
simply as a balance, contained in similar 
glass tubes. After several thousand 
revolutions, the instrument was allowed 
to come to rest and one tube was selected 
at random. The right tube—that is, 
the one containing the material to be 
sedimented—was selected 51 times, the 
wrong tube, 49 times. In other words, 
the actual result was next to the theoretic 
average of 50 for each. Sometimes the 
right tube would be selected 4 or 5 times 
in succession, sometimes the wrong tube 
—showing how little dependence can be 
placed upon a short series of experiences 
—hbut the tally was never more than 6 
ahead on either side (right tube 19, 
wrong tube 13). At the end of 50 and 
of 70 experiments, the tally was exactly 
even. 

If in the case of a long series of obser- 
vations upon a die, roulette-wheel, coin, 
et cetera, the result should vary mate- 
rially from the mathematic average de- 
termined in advance, we should natu- 
rally and sensibly conclude that there was 
either some mechanic imperfection or 
wilful manipulation. Indeed, whatever 
system exists in gambling depends upon 
one or both of these factors. 

Another common illustration of pure 
chance is making connections with a car 
or ferry, there being a definite average 
period between departures but no atten- 
tion being paid to time-tables. In such 
a case, one may be so fortunate as just 
to catch the car or boat several times in 
succession, or he may just miss it. On 
the whole, these experiences would bal- 
ance, and the average delay would be 
just half the period between successive 
departures. Most persons would forget 
or ignore their good fortune in this 
respect and would regard themselves as 
unlucky. A careful tally of actual de- 
lays either would demonstrate that the 
mathematic average was closely followed, 
or would point to the fact, probably 
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unknown, that other circumstances, such 
as the end of business hours or the arrival 
of some other conveyance, tended to get 
the passenger to the point of departure 
at a time bearing a definite relation to 
the time of departure of the car or boat 
in question. 

Luck, still following the popular mean- 
ing, is frequently due to a multiplication 
of the average of mathematic chance. 
The last illustration comes in this cate- 
gory, but the principle is still better 
illustrated by the familiar saying that 
“One finds what he seeks.’’ Thought- 
less persons wonder at the luck of col- 
lectors of stamps, coins, Indian relics, 
natural specimens, et cetera. In any 
given instance, the collector has pre- 
cisely the same mathematic chance as 
any one else, but, from inclination and 
experience, he recognizes the rare coin in 
a heap of money, the fossil in a pile of 
rock, the arrow-head in his path. When 
the favorable chance does occur, it is not 
missed on account of the secondary 
chance of observing it, and at every 
opportunity he places himself in the way 
of another chance. Precisely the same 
kind of “‘luck’’ is observed in business 
life, and negatively in avoiding such 
dangers as attend crossing railroad tracks 
and working in the midst of machinery. 
Statistics well illustrate how such chances 
depend upon absolute law. 

Luck in business and social matters is 
also susceptible of explanation. Suc- 
cessful business men commonly say that 
there is no such thing as luck. In the 
sense in which they mean it, this is not 
correct, for every one of them may be 
matched by a dozen unsuccessful men, 
of equal ability and industry. To a 
large degree, business success depends 
upon exactly the same element of mathe- 
matic chance in a single instance as is 
noted in lotteries, drafts, et cetera, ex- 
cept that for the simple machinery of 
the latter, which allows the estimation 
of the chances in advance, we have a 
complicated human structure which does 
not permit a definite statement as to the 
chances of success and failure. Many 
conservative business men owe their first 
opportunity to a speculation which in- 
volved the same element of chance as the 
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falling of a die, but have been shrewd 
enough not to incur a similar risk after 
securing a sufficient capital for business 
on ordinary lines. Then, too, we must 
consider that a large proportion of busi- 
ness is conducted on borrowed capital, 
in such a way that chances of winning 
are not counterbalanced by chances of 
losing. 

It would be too broad an assertion to 
say that business success is entirely 
speculative or based on chance. Indeed, 
when the successful man says that there 
is no such thing as luck, and means that 
his success is the logical reward of indus- 
try and good judgment, not to forget 
self-denial and economic living, he is 
often right. Still, it is apparent that 
chance and opportunity have much to do 
with the outcome. 

To a very large degree, business and 
social success depend upon physical en- 
dowments which are inherited or are, at 
least, congenital. Even agreeable man- 
ners, tact, pleasant ways of uttering 
trivial thoughts, facial expression, grace 
of movement, temperament, and the like, 
are essentially due to anatomic endow- 
ment at birth. One man charms you 
with his voice, another repels you; there 
is a trifling difference in the musculature 
of the respective larynxes, in the smooth- 
ness of the vocal cords, in the shape and 
size of the resonant air-chambers of the 
skull. These minor differences represent 
the difference between success and medi- 
ocrity or failure in the ministry, the law 
and politics. Even in vocations in which 
oratory has no place, they play a con- 
siderable part. In many businesses, in- 
cluding politics, one man makes friends 
right and left simply because he can 
remember names and faces. Another, 
with ten times as much human sympathy, 
ignores old acquaintances on the street 
because his eyes are a millimeter longer 
than the former’s, or he cannot readily 
remember faces and names because of 
the lack of certain groups of brain-cells. 

Viewed from all standpoints, the 
writer believes that luck may be defined 
as being in the track of chance. The 
fact of being in the track of chance, may 
itself be a chance, or a chance of a 
chance, and so on indefinitely; or it may 
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be the result of careful study and effort, 
by the individual himself or by others 


for him. But what is chance, and how 
does it difter from luck? Before at- 
tempting an abstract definition, let us 
take a concrete illustration. A coin is 
poised on the forefinger, and is sent 
revolving through the air; it strikes the 
floor, rebounds, rolls, tips to one side or 
the other, travels an ever-narrowing 
spiral, and finally falls on one of its two 
faces. No one can foretell which face 
will come uppermost, and if, in 1,000 
experiments, we found that one face was 
presented in much more than 500, we 
should conclude that the coin was un- 
equally weighted. But if the coin is 
held an inch or two above a table and is 
flipped very gently, a little practice will 
enable one to use just sufficient force to 
bring either face uppermost at will. 
But, just so surely as we can correlate 
the force of the finger to the resistance 
which the coin will meet upon striking 
the table so as to determine the result, 
just so surely is there a correlation be- 
tween a greater force, with a greater fall 
and a greater resistance upon striking 
and rolling along the floor and the result- 
ing ‘‘head or tail.’’ Chance, then, is noth- 
ing but the resultant of forces and re- 
sistances, differing in no respect from 
foretellable result, except in the mathe- 
matic intricacies of the problem. The 
chance finding of a fossil is merely the 
correlation of forces which led to the 
death of an extinct organism in a certain 
place, the sedimentation of débris upon 
it so as to preserve it in a mass of rock, 
the subsequent breaking away and 
erosion of the rock by various natural 
forces during millions of years, the direc- 
tion of the geologist’s feet and eyes and 
hands in the proper manner. The result 
is simply the consummation of millions 
of series of chances, each series repre- 
senting a chance of from one in a few to 
one in many millions. If there had not 
been millions of similar organisms, if the 
succeeding chances had not been dupli- 
cated at millions of other spots, if there 
were not hundreds of geologists, if each 
one did not place himself in the way of 
chance thousands of times, the chance 
of the discovery of such specimens would 
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be infinitesimally smaller than it now is. 

In human affairs, we note precisely the 
same inevitable sequence of cause and 
effect, and precisely the same infinitesi- 
mal chance that an identical result 
should have followed from an initial 
cause, through a long series of chances. 

In general, we find that the element of 
luck exists only from the narrow view- 
point of the individual. Even when we 
are utterly unable to solve the problems 
of chance mathematically, we can usually 
do so by empiric observation. With oc- 
casional readjustments according to 
changing conditions, we can tell what 
proportion of a mixed population will 
enjoy this or that degree cf success; 
knowing the terms of a lottery and the 
number of prizes, we can tell how much 
will be paid in and how much will be 
drawn out and we can estimate just what 
the direct financial expense of the opera- 
tion will be—barring out-and-out dis- 
honesty; we cannot tell when a man’s 
house will burn but we can calculate 
within a small variation how much each 
one of a hundred thousand will have to 
pay to insure himself; similarly we can 
not only place life-insurance on a definite 
business basis but we can prophesy how 
many of an average thousand will die in 
a year, and, excluding epidemics and 
great disasters, we can even state quite 
definitely how many will drown, how 
many will take their own lives and how 
many will die of this or that disease. 

Few laws are so definite and irrevoca- 
ble as the law of chance. Itis only when 
we turn to the individual that we lose 
sight of the indissoluble connection be- 
tween cause and effect. Thus, we are 
unable to learn from experience what 
will occur to the individual, or to repeat 
a succession of events by reproducing 
their causes. The individual is, so to 
speak, crushed by the weight of the 
aggregate. It is small wonder that, 
without such information as comes from 
the careful study of the aggregate, the 
individual loses his reasoning power, 
cowers before a force which he does not 
comprehend and personifies it as a fate 
or mastering supernatural being, or 
creates an impersonal force which he 
calls luck. 
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A* seven hundred and thirteen foreign 
points, in both hemispheres, we 
maintain guardians of our interests. 

Nearly eleven hundred men comprise 
the personnel of the consular branch of 
our foreign service. They bear various 
titles and ranks, but those most familiar 
to us in the foreign despatches of these 
bellicose days are the consuls-general and 
consuls. The distinction between these 
two ranks is not sharply defined, a con- 
sul-general being originally the ranking 
consul of a given nation in each country; 
but in China we have five consuls-general, 
whereas in some countries we have only 
consulates. A consul-general is, how- 
ever, placed at the head of a consular 
district and is given certain supervisory 
authority over all consular posts therein, 
but is otherwise charged with the ordi- 
nary duties of a consul. As a matter of 
fact, some consuls receive much higher 
salaries and fees than some consuls- 
general. 

The post of a consul-general is known 
as a consulate-general, to which are gen- 
erally assigned a vice consul-general, a 
deputy consul-general and one or more 
consular clerks. Strictly speaking, a 
consulate is the post of a consul, whose 
staff usually consists of a vice and a 
deputy consul. Like satellites, grouped 
about the more important consulates- 
general and consulates, are consular 
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agencies. A consular agent represents 
the head of his district and reports di- 
rectly to him; is usually a foreigner 
engaged in private business near his 
post and is often unable to speak the 
English language. By agreement with 
his superior, he obtains a certain share 
of the fees received in the course of his 
duties. He is appointed, usually, to 
accommodate merchants desiring to have 
their invoices authenticated without the 
delay and expense which would be neces- 
sitated by their applying directly to the 
chief post of the district, some distance 
away. 
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Forming another consular class—one 
peculiar to this country—are thirty com- 
mercial agents. They are usually sent 
abroad by the president or secretary of 
state on special missions, and are often 
given roving licenses,so tospeak. Their 
rank is equal to that of consuls proper, 
and their duties are often more confi- 
dential. 

Although under the Constitution the 
president may appoint to a consular office 
whomsoever he pleases, applicants for 
consulships paying from one thousand to 
two thousand five hundred dollars a year 
must now enter the corps by examina- 
tion, unless they are or have been in the 
public service under the Department of 
State. These examinations are neither 
general nor competitive, and no eligible 
register is kept. When the president 
decides to fill a vacancy, such candidates 
as have been selected by him are notified 
of his choice and are supplied with such 
documents as have been deemed neces- 
sary for their guidance by the examining 
board. 

A new consular officer, having been 
confirmed by the Senate, cannot enter 
upon his duties until a rescript, termed 
an ‘‘exequatur,’’ shall have been deliv- 
ered to him by the country to which his 
nomination is communicated. 
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The salaries of consuls-general range 
from one thousand to five thousand 
dollars each per annum, according to 
their posts. Ten receive the maximum 
figure stated, and but one—at Christi- 
ania—the minimum. One consul—at 
Liverpool—receives five thousand dol- 
lars. The class next below him receive 
three thousand five hundred, while in the 
four salaried grades still lower the yearly 
pay reaches the low figure of one thou- 
sand. Thirty-two consuls and twenty 
commercial agents receive no salaries but 
are entitled to such official fees under two 
thousand five hundred dollars per year as 
they may collect from shippers. Mem- 
bers of this unsalaried class are permitted 
to engage in private business at their 
posts, a privilege refused all of those 
regularly compensated, save eight, who 
receive the minimum salary of one thou- 
sand dollars. 

In the old days, not even cur consular 
officers of highest rank were allowed fixed 
salaries. All were allowed to retain a 
large proportion cf their official fees— 
sometimes all—and at ports where there 
was a large American trade these per- 
quisites frequently amounted to as much 
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as or more than the salary of the presi- 
dent. At Liverpool, for instance, the 
fees retained by consuls at one time 
averaged more than twenty-five thou- 
sand dollars a year. 

Consuls are still allowed to retain fees 
which they may exact for certain duties 
not considered as official. For example, 
they may charge two dollars for ad- 
ministering an oath and issuing a cer- 
tificate thereof; for 
the acknowledg- 
ment of such in- 
struments as deeds; 
for certifying to the 
official character 
of a foreign notary 
or other function- 
ary. A consul may 
charge one dollar 
for the authentica- 
tion of an immi- 
grant list, or fifty 
cents per hundred 
words for official 
documents copied 
for individuals. All 
of these ‘“‘notarial’’ 
fees are his. 
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These unofficial fees at some posts 
amount to far more than the salary. Mr. 
H. Clay Evans, our consul-general to 
London, receives a salary of five thou- 
sand dollars per annum; but in 1903 his 
‘notarial’? fees amounted to ten thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty-eight dol- 
lars. -Thus he received a total of more 

than fifteen thousand dollars. 

Consul-General Gowdy, at Paris, 
realized, all told, 
thirteen thousand 
nine hundred and 
seventy-six dol- 
lars, five thousand 
of which was 
salary. Consul 
Boyle, at Liver- 
pool, received six 
thousand eight 
hundred and forty- 
eight dollars in un- 
official fees; while 
Consul Saylor, at 
Dawson City, re- 
ceived in fees a 
sum greater than 
his salary by near- 
three hundred 
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our public revenue each 
year. At London and Paris 
they amounted to sixty- 
eight thousand five hun- 
dred and sixty-two, and 
sixty-six thousand two 
hundred and _ fifty-four 
dollars, respectively. They 
are so heavy as to render 
the entire consular service 
well-nigh self-supporting, 
the excess of expenditures 
over receipts last year 
being only twenty-six 
thousand one _ hundred 
and twenty-five dollars. 
Thirty-one different offi- 
cial fees are exacted by 
our consuls for services to 
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dollars. On the other hand, Consul 
Martin, at Nankin, received only two 
dollars in unofficial fees within the whole 
year. Inconsistent as it may seem, the 
posts which average the highest personal 
fees also pay the highest salaries, and 
vice versa. 

The official fees which must be ac- 
counted for and turned into the treasury 
by all salaried consular officers, make a 
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for miscellaneous items. American ves- 
sels are exempt from their payment. 
One of the principal functions of our 
consuls is to increase our national 
revenue by the detection of frauds in 
invoices undervaluing articles to be im- 
ported into the United States. They are 
supposed to stimulate our foreign trade 
by reporting to the State Department 
information which will indicate to our 
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merchants where there is a demand for 
their goods, and acquaint our importers 
with the source of articles which they 
desire to purchase abroad. The consular 
officer also issues passports, authenticates 
documents, controls his country’s ship- 
ping, marries American citizens, certifies 
not only to their marriages but to births 
and deaths in their families, and cares 
for his countrymen’s property, or other 
interests, particularly in cases of death 
or shipwreck. 

He is the common receptacle for all 
of the woes of Americans living or travel- 
ing abroad. He is called upon by Uncle 
Sam’s stranded prodigals to return them 
to their homes, and is implored to protect 
the overzealous missionary from the 
fanatical savage. When his country is 
at war, he reports, 
in the State De- 
partment’s tele- 
graphic code, the 
movements of the 
enemy’s ships; pre- 
vents the fitting 
out of privateers, 
the purchase of 
coal or supplies, and 
other infractions of 
the neutrality laws. 
If the country to 
which he is accred- 
ited be at war, he 
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must keep a sharp 

lookout for compli- 

cations which may 

involve his fellow 

citizens. 

Consular officers 
are subject to the 
laws of the coun- 
tries to which they 
are accredited. Al- 
though the persons 
and dwellings of 
our ambassadors 
and ministers are 
held sacred under international law, 
consuls may be arrested and _incar- 
cerated. If they engage in trade or 
become owners of immovable property, 
their persons lose protection. They pay 
local taxes, but are exempt from import 
duties upon articles for their personal 
consumption. They cannot be called 
upon for military duty, jury service, or 
other public duties, in the country to 
which they are sent, and their offices as 
well as their residences are exempt from 
the billeting of soldiers upon their prem- 
ises. These rules of international law 
obtain save where our treaties specifically 
stipulate to the contrary. Our consuls 
in Morocco, Tunis, Turkey, Muskat, 
Persia, China, Korea and Siam are by 
treaty exempt from arrest and trial un- 
der native authority and are given juris- 
diction in both criminal and civil 
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litigation affecting their fellow citizens. 
In Japan this jurisdiction was allowed 
to cease in 1899. 

An insult to our consular flag is always 
considered by the State Department to 


be ground for official protest. An insult 
to a consul’s person would be resented 
as an insult to our country. But in 
enlightened states a consul’s privileges 
are no more sacred than those of other 
American citizens in his district.’ 

Our consuls in the Orient have far 
greater powers than those accredited to 
Western nations. In China, Korea, 
Siam and Turkey we years ago discov- 
ered that Americans could not find a 
guarantee for protection under the native 
laws. In our treaties with these and 
other non-Christian countries, it has been 
stipulated that our laws shall apply to 
all of our citizens happening within their 
boundaries. These resident Americans 
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are under the jurisdiction of our consular 
officers, who, as agreed, sit as judges 
over them in the consular courts after 
they have been arrested by our consular 
marshals and imprisoned in our consular 
jails. Our consuls have exclusive juris- 
diction in minor criminal and civil cases, 
although appeals may be taken to our 
minister and to the circuit court of Cali- 
fornia. But in cases involving capital 
punishment, a consul must summon four 
Americans to sit with him in judgment, 
and to secure conviction their verdict 
must be approved by the minister to the 
country involved. 

A consul is allowed for office-rent an 
amount equal to twenty per cent. of 
his salary. If his office and dwelling are 
under the same roof, as frequently occurs, 
he must pay personally for rental, in 
proportion to the amount of room which 
he occupies for living purposes. 

We own our consulate buildings at 
Tangier, Morocco; Seoul, Korea; Bang- 
kok, Siam; Amoy, China, and Tahiti, 
Society Islands. The consulate-general 
at Tangier was presented some years ago 
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CONSUL’S OFFICE, KOBE, JAPAN 
Consul Lyon and native interpreter 
by the sultan, and is a picturesque old Our most isolated consular post is this 
structure in the Jewish section of the city. one at Tahiti. It is in the South Pacific 
That in Seoul is within our legation com- midway between Australia and South 
pound, a walled enclosure next to the America. The little consulate described 
palace-grounds. It was purchased in above is at Papeiti, the commercial 
1887 for four thousand four hundred center of all French Oceanica, a town 
dollars and is now said to be worth with a population of some five thousand 
twenty-five thousand. The buildings natives, engaged mostly in the culture 
are all of native architecture—one-story of vanilla, cocoanuts, cotton, sugar and 
affairs with tiled roofs and mud walls fruits. There are two hundred and fifty 
reenforced with brick. Our Bangkok Americans in the entire group of islands, 
post is also combined with the legation, and these are protected by four hundred 
whose secretary—as at Seoul—holds the 
rank of consul-general. The building is 
an old and dilapidated bungalow just 
outside the old city walls, but upon one 
of the busiest thoroughfares of the Sia- 
mese capital. The Amoy consulate is 
built upon a small island in the harbor of 
that port, and is rather an imposins 
structure of stone, with colonnade porti- 
coes above and below. Our Tahiti con- 
sulate is a white, one-story cottage of 
frame, about as imposing as the typical 
hut of one of our more humble farm- 
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CONSUL DAVIDSON IN HIS OFFICE, TAMSUI, FORMOSA 
Mr. Davidson has since been transferred to Antung, Manchuria 


French marines and soldiers. Ourconsu! and although it is paying its incumbent 
here receives one thousand dollars per over seven thousand dollars a year, 
annum, and last year his fees amounted living-expenses are at a steep figure. A 


to sixteen and a half dollars, but he is bachelor who exercises economy must 
allowed to engage in private business. annually spend about four thousand 

Our northernmost consular post is at dollars on necessities of life, sleep- 
Dawson City, just below the arctic circle, ing-rooms costing from seventy-five to 
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one hundred dollars per month and table- 
board fifteen hundred dollars per annum. 

Our southernmost post is the consular 
agency at Punta Arenas, Chile, almost at 
the bottom of Cape Horn and on the 
north shore of the Straits of Magellan, 
opposite Terra del Fuego. 

At many posts our representatives 
must battle with infection. Our consul 
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EMPEROR MENELIK OF ABYSSINIA AWAITING A VISIT FROM CONSUL SKINNER 


at Bombay recently lost a child by the 
Asiatic plague, while our consul-general 
at Guayaquil, Ecuador, not long ago died 
a victim of the yellow fever. At some 
of the tropical posts the rigors of the 
climate render life well-nigh unbearable 
during the summer months. At Beirut, 
the port of Damascus, for example, an 
enervating heat and humidity prevail 
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CONSULATE, MADAGASCAR 
eight months of the year, and our repre- 
sentatives have to send their wives and 
children to the Lebanon to remain from 
July to September. 

We maintain consular prisons, for 
American convicts, at Bangkok, Siam; 
Shanghai, China; Seoul, Korea, and at 
Constantinople. Throughout these ‘‘ex- 
traterritorial countries’? we maintain a 
corps of marshals, whose duty it is to 
arrest such of our citizens as violate the 
law. 

Should lose his life 


an American 


abroad, ihe American consul must per- 
form a coroner’s function and leave no 
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he shall have 
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stone unturned until 
scented out the perpetrator, 
death be from violent means. 
As a result of the mission of Robert P. 
Skinner to the court of Menelik, Em- 
peror of Abyssinia, we will doubtless 
institute a new post within that black 
empire at an early date. Such a con- 
sulate or consular agency would be the 
most isolated in our entire series, and in 
all probability we should have to guard 
it with armed men. Speaking of his own 
presence there, Mr. Skinner officially 
reported to the secretary of state that 
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‘“‘the presence of a considerable body of 
enlisted men is indispensable in a land 
where the most modest subject is fol- 
lowed and preceded by the members of 
his household bearing arms.’’ 
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T was the musical element of the 
pedlars’ cries in Paris which first 
drew my attention. Elsewhere, in Hol- 
land and Belgium, in Germany, in Eng- 
land and in America, these pedlars ex- 
hibit costumes as grotesque, but nowhere 
have I noticed cries as musicaliy rendered 
as in Paris. It may be the expression 
of the Gallic temperament, the desire 
for dramatic—or at least theatrical 
expression, but, whatever the cause, the 
pedlars of the boulevards stand first as 
regards the musical character of their 
cries. 

It has been, with me, a subject of 
some speculation why these cries should 
beso elaborate. Why do these hucksters, 
instead of using one general pitch of 
voice, fall into such remarkably complex 
musical phrases and cadences? There 
certainly would be an advantage to each 
pedlar in having his own individual cry, 
which would soon become familiar to 
his customers; but I can hardly believe 
that the cries, as they now exist in the 
streets, were selected or deliberately in- 
vented by their possessors. It is more 
probable that they were of gradual and 
unconscious growth. 

The street-cries that will be consid- 
ered in this article, while they are by no 
means all that can be heard in the streets 
of Paris, are yet the most striking. 

One of the commonest cries is that 
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which announces the approach of a ‘‘bar- 
rel-dealer’’; he is a man who buys empty 
wine-barrels. Of his class there is, of 
course, an immense number in a city 
where even the poorest people drink 
wine asif it were water. As the greater 
part of the vin ordinaire is bought in the 
quantity, by the cask or barrel, employ- 
ment is thereby given to an immense 
number of barrel-dealers; and the cry of 
these men, ‘‘Marchand d’ tonneau, ton- 
neau!’’ is heard in all parts of the city. 

Some of the pedlars that one sees in 
Paris are hardly better than vagrants, 
but these barrel-dealers are thrifty peo- 
ple, possessed of at least moderate capi- 
tal. They go through the streets in 
pairs, with one vehicle for the two. This 
vehicle, called a ‘‘haquet,’’ is like a very 
large slide, or a ladder with only two or 
three rounds, fastened upon a pair of 
wheels. Two large joists, twenty feet 
long, fastened by iron bars and clamps 
at a distance from each other of about 
three feet, run over the axletree of a 
pair of wheels, and, being continued 
forward, are jointed vertically with the 
shafts. Up this slide the barrels are 
rolled by two ropes, fastened, at the 
front of the wagon, to a wheel and axle. 

In the nature of his cry the marchand 
d’ tonneau has an advantage over many 
of his fellow tradesmen, for the two 
words have good open sounds, and the 
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THE CHIMNEY-SWEEP 


voice when uttering the last syllable of 
“‘tonneau’’—pronounced like oa in boat 
can be heard a long distance. 

Each of the cries of these street-mer- 
chants, the more complex as well as the 
simple, seems fixed unchangeably; and 
in listening to the same cries hundreds of 
times, I never heard the least variation; 
exactly the same musical intervals were 
used, and nearly always the same ab- 
solute pitch. I recollect once hearing 
a hand-organ playing tunes in a key 
only half a tone below the pitch of a 
huckster who was calling his wares in 
the same street, but the voice kept its 
pitch perfectly, despite the instrument, 
starting the cry each time, after a brief 
pause, with a precision that astonished 
me. 

One of the quaintest and most inter- 
esting sounds heard from the pedlars is 
that made by the vender of spigots, or 
faucets, called, in French, ‘‘robinets.’’ 
This vocation, like the preceding, de- 
pends directly upon the national custom 
of wine-drinking, and is a thriving branch 
of trade. The pedlar carries his faucets 
arranged in holes on a wooden case slung 
over his back; and to give notice of his 
approach, he uses a sniall but powerful 
trumpet, or horn, about three inches in 
length, upon which he nearly always 
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THE CHAIR-MENDER 


plays the same set phrase or air. Fora 
long time I had considerable curiosity 
as to this instrument, but was a little 
timid about asking questions of a vender 
himself; however, one day, seeing one 
coming out of a wine-shop, I thought 
the moment a favorable one, and ap- 
proached and preferred my request. 

I had made the request timidly, fear- 
ing that the man might resent it. On 
the contrary, he was very gracious; but 
alas, he was also very drunk, so that I 
could get little out of him. But I learned 
where the instruments were made, and 
a few days later, I ferreted out the ob- 
scure shop and held a pleasant interview 
with the proprietor. 

He showed me that the ‘‘corne,”’ as it 
is called, is made by inserting a brass 
reed in a section of a cow’s horn, the tip 
of the horn being used as a cap for 
the instrument. When played by a 
novice, it gives only one sound, harsh 
and piercing; but in the mouth of an ex- 
perienced spigot-seller, it can be made to 
give out quite a wide range of notes. To 
get from the instrument more than one 
note (mine is in A-flat), the cap must be 
removed, and the reed in playing must 
be controlled by the lips. The only two 
intelligible airs that I heard are those 
here given in the illustration. 

The pedlars of vegetables, naturally 
enough, are the most numerous of all the 
pedlars in the streets of Paris. Although 
at first it seemed to me that all the fiends 
of the nether world were passing in 


































procession through my narrow street in 
the Latin Quarter, I became quite hard- 
ened to the din, and I fancy that I now 
could sleep very comfortably in a boiler- 
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shop. There, among her brothers and sis- 
ters in trade, is ‘‘the Amazon’’—for so 
my chum and I have named her. She is 
an energetic, masterful woman, whose 
voice is like a clarion; she makes her 
appearance, accompanied by her meek, 
obedient husband, regularly at eight 
o’clock. When these two worthies ap- 
pear, other vegetable-pedlars may as well 
depart, for the two, by taking turns, can 
obliterate from the trembling air all 
cries from weaker lungs than their own. 
‘“Pommes de terre! pommes de terre!’’ 
shrills down the street. Then, ‘‘Chou- 
fleurs! artichauts!’’ rumbles and bellows 
along in pursuit. And this in turn is 
followed by fierce screams of ‘‘Chicorée 
sauvage!’’ (wild chicory, a vegetable used 
for salad). ‘Then comes an intermission 
of about three seconds. 

“The Amazon’”’ always has the last 
word, as becomes a woman who occupies 
the position of superiority in the family. 
She seems to prefer her cry, ‘‘Pommes de 
terre! Pommes de terre!’’ in a minor key; 
and indeed, there is nothing frivolous 
about her. Life is to her a very serious 
affair; and although I am a little inclined 
to pity her husband—for T fancy that it 
may be more than serious, even melan- 
choly, to him—still I have no doubt that 
he is well cared for and that he does not 
complain; for, in and of himself, he is 
nothing, as is true of all husbands of 
illustrious women. He is only ‘‘the 
husband of the Amazon,’’ and as such 
he will go down to posterity. 

Old age brings to these street-pedlars 
no exemption from their daily duties. 
One old woman passed my window each 
morning whose age was certainly near 
seventy. She went about alone, and 
seemed very feeble, but her voice is 
surely possessed of perennial youth, and 
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the energy with which she sent forth her 
long enumeration of vegetables quite 
swept away the pity that I should other- 
wise have felt for her. Instead of push- 
ing her cart, as is usually done, she drew 
it after her, being harnessed to it by 
several straps and bands. One day I 
was witness of a slight accident. She 
was standing beside the’ curbstone, in 
her harness, gossiping with a friend in a 
doorway near at hand, when a heavily 
laden wagon came slowly past; by care- 
less driving, its hind wheel struck the 
wheel of the old woman’s cart. Slight 
as was the blow, the difference in weight 
of the two vehicles caused the little cart 
to be whirled sharply around, carrying 
the shafts and the old woman. 

She was overturned in an instant. She 
was, however, as the Scripture has it, 
“cast down but not destroyed.’’ And 
from her position on the ground, lying 
precisely as she fell, she sent out a series 
of screams that brought spectators from 
all sides. The careless driver descended 
from his high perch, came back to see 
what damage had been done, and be- 
tween him and three men who issued 
from a neighboring wine-shop, a very 
Gallic controversy ensued. By the fierce 
epithets and gestures with which they 
began, I momentarily expected to see 
great quantities of blood flow; but the 
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quarrel was all froth. 
The law, which in such 
cases imposes heavy pen- 
alties for the slightest 


rz 






blow, takes no ac- 
count of conver- 
sation, however 
loudly and exci- 
tedly carried on. 
And the group, 
keeping safely 
within the bounds 
of the law, con- 
versed and _ in- 
dulged in a war 
of words; which 
being finished, the 


= driver mounted 
OLD-CLOTHES of eas ne 
DEALER his wagon, anc 
the old woman 


was escorted into the wine-shop; whence 
she issued, five minutes later, manifestly 
soothed; and as she went down the 
street, I could detect no diminution in 
the power of her vocal organs. 
Everybody knows what a plaintive 
quality can be added to even the most 
commonplace sounds when heard at 
night, and this quality is very noticeable 
in certain of the Parisian street-cries 
which are heard in the evening or at an 
early hour in the morning. I recall one 
or two instances of this, especially where 
the cries were uttered in a minor key. 
Early one gray, damp morning, I was 
awakened from sleep by a new street- 
cry. My ears had become so quick- 
ened by my re- 
searches that even 
in sleep I was 
alert. I said to 
myself hastily, as 
I arose and hur- 
ried to the win- 
dow, “This must 
be some young 
beggar-boy, if I 
may judge by his 
voice; and an un- 
usually good speci- 
men it is, too, of 
that rich,  soul- 
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stirring timbre found only in the un- 
changed male voice.”’ 

Thus I conjectured, but when I 
reached the window I discovered, to my 
surprise, that the 
sounds came from a 
woman of middle age, 
who, judging by the bundle of rusty- 
locking garments upon her arm, was an 
“old-clothes dealer,’’ a ‘‘marchande 
d’habits’’; one of aclass very numer- 
ous in Paris, embracing within its limits 
persons of both sexes. 

This woman’s cry not only was in a 
minor key, but, as I have intimated, had 
a rich yet melancholy quality that can- 
not be expressed on paper. It was, and 
still is—for the woman continues her 
regular rounds—the most plaintive cry 
of all that I ever heard in the streets and 
boulevards. Yet the woman had a 
bright and cheerful face, which con- 
trasted strangely with the lugubrious 
sounds that she made. I have expressed 
the cry as best I could, making the mid- 
dle part a recitative. 

Another marchand d’habits, a worn 
and frayed-looking man, passed before 
my lodgings twice or thrice a week. Sev- 
eral times I have seen him wearing two 
silk hats. One of them was evidently 
his own; the other was probably one 
that had come to him in the way 

ftrade. I 
longed so 
much to see ¢ 
him. ‘try 
another hat 
on the top 
of these two, 
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that I was several times at the point 
of sacrificing a fairly good tile of my 
own; with one more superadded, the 
old man would have strongly resembled 
a Chinese pagoda. 

Next, in point of numbers, to the deal- 
ers in vegetables, come the dealers in 
fish. They push about the streets their 
carts—similar in construction to those 
used for vegetables, and resembling our 
hand-carts—piled up with several vari- 
eties of fish, including rays, skate and 
bundles of frogs’ legs. One of these fish- 
women, a person of a severe and acrid 
countenance, has a pretty little air, and, 
withal, a very sweet voice; but her face, 
and not her voice, is the key to her char- 
acter. One morning, trade seemed to 
languish, and she fell into conversation 
with another pedlar. While she was 


talking, a customer came up to her cart, 
and she broke off her remarks very 
abruptly, like a true business woman, to 
The customer bought 


attend to trade. 






No--! Vittier Ho! 


quite heavily, and when he de- 
parted, she, evidently feeling her 
superiority over her tradeless 
neighbor, started off down the 
street, giving no heed to the 
questions that were called after her by 
that person. Seeing that her questions 
were not answered, the questioner 
changed them into epithets of an un- 
complimentary character. Other epi- 
thets were bawled back in return, and 
the woman of severe countenance was 
entertaining enough as she at one mo- 
ment uttered so sweetly her trade-cry, 
and at the next shouted derisively back 
some vile epithet. 

All these street-people take soloists’ 
privileges with their words, and twist 
them into any form that suits their 
fancy or their needs. In general, the tend- 
ency is to get a pronunciation which 
they can call loudly. The glaziers— 
with their frames on their backs, as in 
America—have not a very satisfactory 
call. Their proper call is ‘‘Vitrier’’ 
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(Glazier). This they all give, though in 
various modified forms. But as _ pro- 
nounced in French, this word with its 
close vowels is not sonorous enough 
to suit the needs of street-trade; it 
will not carry far along the noisy 
thoroughfares; and most of the gla- 
ziers begin their calls with a loud, 
reverberating ‘‘Ho ’’ running at 
length into the slenderer word ‘‘vitrier,”’ 
this final word being generally curt, 





THE GLAZIER 


crisp, and an octave lower than the 
other. 

A striking-looking creature is the 
vender of children’s chairs, who carries 
tiny wicker chairs piled up aloft on his 
back, several feet above his head. Often, 
too, he carries a few in his hands, for the 
articles, though bulky, are of course very 
light in weight. His cry can hardly be 
expressed in musical form, but the words 
that he uses are noticeable because of 
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fellow who mended chairs—‘‘le 
raccommodeur de chaises.’’ He 
could not, of course, carry about 
with him many chairs of the or- 
dinary size, but I have actually 
seen the stalwart fellow carry 
four and five; though generally 

he had only osiers 

with him, and could 
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their conversational quality. He calls 
out, as he passes along, as if he were in- 
toning a church service, and looking 
neither to the right nor to the left—‘‘Des 
petits chaises, vingt-et-un sous; des petits 
fauteuils pour les petits enfants’’ (Little 
chairs, twenty-one cents; little arm- 
chairs for the children). 

By far the most confidential communi- 
cation, however, which is addressed to 
the public, is the cry, or rather the ex- 
hortation, of the dealerin toy birds. He 
carries about with him a large number of 
little green parrakeets, skilfully made ot 
cloth and feathers, and as 
he passes the doorways he 
looks in and “*Aliez 
donc, mes petits enfants, 
allez, cherchez vos parents, 
qu’ils vous donnent' de 
l’argent, dix centimes deux 
sous; le joli petit perro- 
quet.’’ It may be translated 
thus: ‘‘Run along, my little 
children, run along and find 
your parents, so that they’ll 
give you some money, ten 
centimes two sous, for the 
pretty little parrakeet.”’ 

Then there was another 
pedlar, a good friend of mine, 
a jolly, rotund, talkative 


says, 


et les merlans of les Mertans. 


sit down anywhere and do his repairing 
of chair-seats. His cry was not very dis- 
tinct, partly because of the good-natured 
grin which was chronic with him; but it 
ran as follows: 

**Voila ie rempailleur de chaises! Voila 
le raccommodeur de chaises! Voila le 
canneleur !’’ 

Another industrious fellow, 
voice seemed to have caught a metallic 
quality from his vocation, was the re- 
pairer of basins, dippers, coffee-pots, 
and other tinware. He passed regularly 
on his rounds twice a week; and he often 
bore upon his back a pile of old tins so 
large that it demanded and received from 
other pedestrians the entire sidewalk 
His voice often seemed to me to have 
a half-defiant, triumphant tone as he 
called out, ‘‘Voila le raccommodeur de 
casserolles’’ (Here you are, the repairer 
of pans). 

After I had resided for several months 
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in Paris, I supposed that I had heard all 
the cries of the street, multifarious as 
they are. But one morning a series of 
notes reached my ears that I had never 
heard before. Onexamination, thesounds 
proved to come from an old woman who 
was selling cresses. With something of 
the eagerness of a naturalist who has 
discovered a new specimen, I dropped 
my books and hurried down the stairs. 
First, I dragged my concierge out of his 
office, to listen to the words, because 
they were so imperfectly uttered that I 
could not make them out. 

“Do you hear what she says?’’ I de- 
manded, hastily, at the same time seizing 
my note-book and scratching a staff for 
the notes which I designed to capture. 

The astonished concierge replied that 
he did. 

‘Please write them out for me, then, 
so that I may be sure of getting them 
exactly,’’ I called back to him, as I 
hurried after the unconscious cress- 
vender. In afew minutes I came near 
enough to her to distinguish the sounds 
more clearly, but there was consider- 
able noise from passing wagons, and I 
had no little difficulty in disentangling 
her thin, piping voice from the uproar: 
“Cresses, cresses, water-cresses, good 
for the body’s health.”’ 

Before I had satisfied myself of the 
correctness of my copy, she was beckoned 
into a house near by, and I waited pa- 
tiently over five minutes until she came 
out. After this delay, in following her 
across a street I narrowly escaped being 
run over by one of those great three- 
horse omnibuses that sweep through the 
crowded streets like mighty Greek char- 
iots. At last, however, I felt satisfied 
with my transcription of her notes, and 
walked back to my lodging, where the 
concierge had kindly written out the 
words for me. I explained why I 
had wished for them and showed him 
the notes which I had taken down, but 

he only gave me a pitying smile, and 
evidently thought me a harmless but 
hopeless lunatic, probably wondering 
why he had not found it out before. 

Many of these pedlars have a ludicrous 
way of letting their voices crack; and 
this mannerism when imitated by mis- 
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chievous boys becomes more ludicrous 
still to impartial listeners, and a source 
of great irritation to the pedlars them- 
selves. I have vividly in mind the 
sounds made by a young fellow, a sturdy 
business-like man of twenty-five, but 
they utterly defy my attempts to express 
them intelligibly on paper. The young 
man has a strong falsetto voice, and, 
without ever saying a single distinguish- 
able word, he groans out a prolonged 
““O——,,”’ repeatedly allowing his voice 
to fly up an octave; a performance that 
gives him, to his great annoyance, a train 
of aspiring juvenile imitators. 

I am also reminded, in this connection, 
of the chimney-sweeps; and picturesque 
figures they are, too. Several of them 
contrive to give very skilful falsetto 
notes, as in ‘‘yodeling.”’ 

These sweeps are all from Savoy, in 
the southeast of France: and they often 
walk the whole distance to Paris and back 
again, at least three hundred miles each 
way. They come early in the autumn, 
and the people of Paris have a saying 
that ‘‘It is time to feel cold when the 
chimney-sweep’s cry is first heard.’’ Gen- 
erally they are all gone by February, al- 
though I have seen them as late as 
March. Each sweep is accompanied by 
a boy of a size sufficiently small to en- 
able him to pass easily up and down 
through the chimneys; and the pair, 
with sooty clothes and faces, carrying 
ropes and brushes, perambulate the 
streets uttering the significant cry, 
“D’haut en bas!’’ (From top to bottom!) 

As these worthy folk from Savoy are 
extremely dirty, they generally have 
plenty of room given them on the side- 
walk. One sweep that I have seen had 
lost his voice—nothing strange in such a 
dusty trade—and his boy, a very imp 
of darkness, was obliged to do all the 
calling. Possibly the strain on his voice 
was too great, or perhaps he felt the im- 
portance of his position so strongly that 
he dared to take unusual liberties; but, 
at any rate, he generally gave the regular 
cry, and then, breaking off from his lower 
or chest voice, ran up out of sight and 
hearing in falsetto, suddenly appearing 
again two notes below his original pitch. 

To say that these sweeps, particularly 
24 
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the boys, are black with soot, is to say 
too little. They are awfully and intense- 
ly black. The only time when I ever 
saw on their faces anything that at all 
approached the color of human flesh, 
was once when an inky imp of a boy had 
taken a hasty drink from a fount at the 
edge of the sidewalk. The stream of 
water ran over his face with considerable 
force; and after he had quenched his 
thirst, and had drawn his coat-sleeve 
vigorously across his mouth, his coun- 
tenance looked like one of Turner’s most 
extreme water-colors. 

One evening, when chatting with a 
friend, he said, suddenly, ‘‘My dear fel- 
low, you are interested in these street- 
cries—have you ever heard the fish- 
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woman that plies her trade near the 
Opéra Comique?”’ 

I pricked up my ears, and felt a natu- 
ralist’s eagerness to discover a new speci- 
men. ‘‘No, I have never learned about 
her,’’ I said. 

“Well, you ought to find her out. She 
has a wonderful voice. She goes down 
through the Rue St. Marc every morning 
at about ten o’clock. You'll know her 
as soon as you hear her. Everybody 
turns to see and hear her.’’ 

Enough said. The very next morning I 
was promptly ready, and I waited near 
the corner of the Rue de Richelieu and 
the Rue St. Marc from nine until ten 
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o’clock without hearing any cry that I 
thought could possibly be the one that 
I sought. 

There was certainly none striking 
enough to warrant the unstinted praise 
that had been given by my friend. One 
fishwoman, however, came along—though 
she was not the one whom I sought— 
whose voice was rather pleasant, and 
her cry I captured and preserved: ‘‘Les 
soles a frire, @ frire! Et les merlans, 
et les merlans!’’ 

Presently a young peasant came by, 
driving a flock of goats. He and asmall 
dog managed them, piloting them safely 
through the crowded streets; and by 
the little dipper which he carried, I saw 
that he was a milkman, though of a rather 
rare sort. He seemed to control the 
goats by a shrill, piping instrument, and 
its penetrating sound probably served 
also as a notice to his customers of his 
approach. He played upon it almost 
continuously, and elicited from it some 
extremely beautiful runs and trills. I 


ha Sanle day corps. 


was quite curious about the queer, flat 
little instrument, almost wholly con- 
cealed within the player’s mouth; it 
somewhat resembled a diminutive ‘‘Pan- 
pipe.’’ 

I was eager to find out more 
about it, but a man of whom I asked an 
opinion told me that the young fellow 
came from the Pyrenees, and I therefore 
knew that I should not be able to hold 
any intelligible conversation with him 
in his difficult dialect. 

As he passed on up through the street, 
I suddenly heard a sound that I at once 
felt sure must come from the fishwoman 
whom I sought. I could hear that it 
was a very high note, as it came echo- 
ing along the thoroughfare; and as it 
was a long distance away, I knew that it 
must be very powerful. Its purity of 
quality, also, struck me from the first. 
I proceeded eagerly in the direction of 
the sound, and presently I caught sight 
of the woman. She drew nearer, and 
just at that moment she gave her remark- 
able cry. 
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Yes, it was she. And, as my friend 
had told me, everybody in the vicinity 
looked at her. 

I was a good deal disappointed, how- 
ever, when she came nearer. I had un- 
consciously inferred from her voice that 
she would have some degree of personal 
charm; but as she reached the spot 
where I stood, I started back in surprise 
and disappointment, for she was as re- 
pulsive in appearance as any old woman 
of seventy or seventy-five could well be. 
She was greatly shriveled up, with a 
parchment-like face, and with only three 
teeth visible—I counted them carefully. 
But that wonderful voice! She called a 
half-dozen words in a very ordinary, 
even masculine key, in the middle regis- 
ter, and then the last word went sud- 
denly up a full octave; striking, for its 
absolute pitch, at least as high as I have 
written it in score: ‘‘Ah! qu’il est donc 
bon le maquereau!”’ 

The quality of that one final note 
was extremely pure and flute-like; and, 
making allowance for the circumstances, 
which might lead one unconsciously to 
exaggerate, I say candidly and without 
hesitation that it was as sympathetic and 
at the same time as firm a tone as ever I 
heard in opera. 

But how could I get at the words? I 
set down the notes, without difficulty, 
in afew moments; but the words! They 
utterly defied me. After trying once or 
twice, I looked about me for some one to 
whom I could apply for assistance. We 
had moved slowly down the street, and 
were now directly in the rear of the 
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Opéra Comique. At a venture, I went 
up to a man who had just come out of 
the private entrance of the theater; and, 
hurriedly telling him what I wished, I 
asked him to write out the words. He 
kindly took my note-book and listened 
carefully to the next two cries that the 
old woman gave; but even he, a Parisian, 
was baffled. So he went along to the 
cart and asked the old woman outright. 

The old dame seemed rather pleased 
than otherwise, for she evidently knew 
that her cry attracted considerable at- 
tention; and she repeated the words for 
us more slowly and intelligibly. I trans- 
late them, as nearly as possible, ‘‘Ah, 
how good, then, is the mackerel!’ As 
she talked, she smiled in a way that was 
intended to be gracious, but was actually 
cavernous. 

Then, in order to complete all, in 
the kindness of her heart, she gave her 
remarkable cry twice over for our espe- 
cial benefit; and I felt, in a measure, like 
the King of Bavaria who had an entire 
opera performed for himself alone. 

I had the words and music now 
safely set down in ink upon the page of 
my note-book, and, thanking the man 
for his kindness, and complimenting the 
old dame upon her voice, I went my 
way. 

Ah, what a prima donna that re- 
pulsive old fishwoman might have be- 
come, if circumstances had only favored 
her! Instead of filth and poverty, it 
might have been wealth and fame; in- 
stead of ‘‘Maquereau,’’ it might have 
been ‘‘Casta Diva.”’ 
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® LIFFE 
4 played 
polo as he 
» played every 
other game 
the game of life included—strenuously, 
bull-headedly, sparing himself nothing. 

In the living-room of his bungalow he 
found a letter and a cable. The letter, 
in his wife’s large, rather careless writing, 
sent a warm glow through him. He 
pounced upon it eagerly, held it in front 
of him for a moment, and then, with a 
smile, sagely decided to read the cable 
first. The letter should serve as the 
olives. 

He lit a pipe, flung a stinging oath at 
the sleepy punkah-wallah, crossed to the 
mantelboard, on which a row of candles 
burned, and carefully opened the enve- 
lope of the cable with a penknife. 

It was dated from London, and ran as 
follows: 


“Don’t read my letter. Sailing to- 
day.—Milly.”’ 


He read it two or three times. Was it 
a joke? It commended itself as an 
expensive one for the wife of a minor 
commissioner. 

“Don’t read my letter.’ Milly all 
over, by Jove! What letter? Not a 

His eyes fell upon the one he was hold- 
ing. The one he was saving. The one 
that was to serve as the olives. 

‘Don’t read my letter.” Why not?’ 
he asked aloud, as though his wife were 
in the room. ‘‘What do you mean? 
This is the first I’ve had from you for 
three mails, and you promised before you 
went home never to miss writing. ‘Don’t 
read my ’ I shall, most distinctly I 
shall. Why did you write it, if it wasn’t 
to be read?”’ 









3ut he put the thick-looking envelope 
against the clock, thrust his hands into 
his pockets and took four paces back. 

Cliffe was a one-love man. Women 
had not entered into his calculations until . 
Milly had come into his life, and taken 
his heart in both her hands. He had 
taken love as seriously as he had taken 
his examinations, and, having married, 
his wife had become the only woman in 
the world. His three years of married 
life had been, so far as he was concerned, 
extremely happy. He had never stopped 
to ask himself whether his work or his 
wife came first. His work was necessary, 
his wife essential. And he had never 
stopped to ask himself whether his wife 
was happy. Hadn’t she married him? 
Was she the sort of woman who entered 
into soserious a compact as marriage with 
a man she wasn’t quite sure she loved? 

Like all one-love men, like all men 
who take themselves and everybody else 
seriously, he wasajealousman. He had 
no patience with discontent. He could 
not tolerate flabby-mindedness. He gave 
no other woman a thought. It was im- 
possible for him to understand the 
necessity of his wife’s ever giving a 
thought to any other man. 

He worked to the best of his power, 
and he loved to the best of his power, and 
he thanked heaven daily for his work 
and for his wife. 

He was a just and sympathetic man. 
He was the kind of man who carves a 
niche for himself in history, but he had 
the greatest contempt for sentimentality, 
and no patience with neuroticism. He 
divided men and women into two classes, 
good and bad. The former, when they 
came into his work or his life, he looked 
upon as part of the great machine work- 
ing to one end. The latter he waved 
aside. He cultivated a wide optimism, 
a wholesome belief in honesty, faith, 
truth and friendship. Deep down in his 
nature, however, there ran a curious 


veln of cynicism. 
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Drawn by Gordon H. Grant 
‘“*Flung it to the bottom of an oak chest, and piled music 
on the top of it ' 


He stood for an hour looking at the 
letter. His dinner was brought in; his 
servants stood ready to serve it. He 
ignored the fact. His whole mind was 
concentrated on the letter. Why was 
he not to read it? If it contained some- 
thing his wife was ashamed of, why had 
she written it, in the first place? If it 
contained something intended to give 
him pain, why, at the last moment, had 
she telegraphed to prevent his feeling it? 

Extreme annoyance at being trifled 
with was all he felt for the first hour. It 
was merely some foolishness on his wife’s 
part, some extravagance, some act of 
sentimentality, he argued. But pres- 
ently the cynic in him began to make 
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grimaces, and all sorts 
of low and horrid 
thoughts capered through 
his brain. 

He ordered the mo- 
tionless servants out of 
the room. His indomi- 
table self-restraint left 
him. That most mali- 
cious demon, Jealousy, 
walked arm in arm with 
him up and down the 
room for hours. But 
the temptation to open 
the letter was withstood. 

At two in the morning 
he went to bed, worn out, 
sick of himself, sick of 
everything. The letter 
remained, unopened, 
against the face of the 
clock. If this man had 
had no jealousy in his 
nature, he would have 
been, as men go, what is 
called a fine fellow. He 
would have been able to 
allow the letter to stare 
him in the face, day 
after day, with absolute 
unconcern. His wife 
didn’t wish him to read 
it; very well, it should 
not be read. Unfortu- 
nately, Goland was not 
more jealous of Méli- 
sande than was Cliffe of 
his wife. Struggle as he 
might, concentrate his attention on the 
details of his work as he did, that letter 
stung him from morning till night. He 
couldn’t bear it gleaming white against 
the clock. He hid it behind a framed pho- 
tograph. The glass and frame were not 
thick enough to hide it from his mental 
sight. He took it between the tips of his 
fingers and flung it to the bottom of an 
oak chest, and piled music on the top of it. 
At night, as he sat over his papers, he 
could see nothing but the letter, prim 
and square. He was dogged also by the 
words of the cablegram. He rode hard, 
and the phrase ‘‘Don’t read my letter’’ 
fitted itself to the refrain of his pony’s 
hoofs. 
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Finally, jealousy, which has driven 
better men than Cliffe to meanness, got 
the upper hand. He had been in bed, 
ten days after the receipt of the letter, 
foranhour. He had kept a strong lamp 
burning in the hot room to keep the 
words from dancing on the wall. He 
had even gone so far as to take a sleeping- 
draft. Sleep wouldn’t come. The light 
had no power against the cursed words, 
and at last, lashing himself into a fever, 
he sprang out of bed, strode into his 
living-room, flung up the lid of the chest 
and caught hold of the letter, and re- 
turned with it, stumbling against the 
table, to his bedroom. 

Even at that moment, with all his grip 
and self-control at a loose end, method 
did not desert him. He opened the 
envelope with a penknife. 

He read the letter standing: 


“T am never coming back. I find that 
I do not love you. I love some one else. 
We are going to do what far better people 
have done before, and go away together. 
You have been very good to me. I 
admire and respect you far more than the 
man who is sacrificing his life for my 
sake; but I love him, and when a woman 
loves, respect and admiration seem such 
pale things. Perhaps if we had had a 
child this might not have happened. I 
am sorry for you, for you love me, I 
know; and you never do things by 
halves. All this has happened very 
suddenly. We met at—it doesn’t mat- 
ter where—and there was no help for it. 
It was not premeditated. When I left 
you to come home, I began to mark off 
each day that I should be away from 
you. NowTI dread the thought of India, 
and I could never face you again. I 
can’t ask you to forgive me.”’ 


On the day of his wife’s return, Cliffe 
waited about the bungalow with a kind 
of smile at the corners of his mouth. 
The lines of it mixed queerly with the 
lines of pain and rage that his horrid 
nights had left behind. 

He spent the morning tidying and 
arranging the furniture in the living- 
Toom and the bedrooms. He then put 
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on his newest clothes, and placed the 
opened letter and cablegram side by side 
against the clock. 

Milly Cliffe did not find him eagerly 
waiting for her at the gate, as she had 
expected todo. She called, and, getting 
no answer, imagined that his work had 
taken him away. 

When she entered the living-room he 
was standing, with the veins swelling on 
his temples, in front of the mantelboard. 
She came forward with both hands out- 
stretched. 

Without a word, he pointed to the 
letter. With her hands to her lips, Mrs. 
Cliffe stopped short. For many minutes 
neither spoke. 

The coolies brought in her trunks with 
some noise. A dog barked joyfully. 
Cliffe waited for silence. 

‘“‘Why have you come?” he asked. 

“It was not honorable of you to read 
my letter.’’ 

Cliffe laughed. ‘I don’t think we will 
enter into a discussion about honor. I 
am interested to know why you have 
come.’’ 

“At the last moment I thought of you 
alone——”’ 

“T hate sentimentality,’’ said Cliffe. 
“Your people would have got used 
to the new arrangement in time, no 
doubt. The world is no longer squeam- 
ish on such points. As you say, far 
better people have done it before.’’ 

He had said all this without looking 
at her, sneeringly. But when he turned 
and found her, with her hands clenched 
and her eyes filled with loathing, he 
suddenly fell on his knees, and broke 
down like a schoolboy. 

‘Forgive me,’’ he cried, ‘‘forgive me. 
I have been in hell. I love you as no 
other man ever loved a woman on earth. 
I am hurt most horribly, but you’ve 
come back, and so nothing matters. 
Forgive me.”’ 

He got up and held out his arms, 
utterly unmanned. 

Mrs. Cliffe shrank away from him and 
went slowly out of the room. 

He heard her go into her bedroom. 
The key turning in the lock of her door 
sounded like the report of a pistol. 














HOMAS JEFFERSON has been 
associated in the minds of his 

fellow citizens with the Declaration 
of Independence, with diplomacy, with 
the presidency, with scientific pur- 
suits and with the University of Vir- 
ginia, but never with religion except by 
way of denunciation Pe 
as an atheist and Sfx 
freethinker. Never- 
theless, it has long 
been known to stu- 
dents of Jefferson’s ; 
letters, or to the Life anc 
reader of the excel- 
lent biography by 
Randall, that Jef- of 
ferson himself had Q 
an intense interest 


THE JEFFERSON BIBLE 
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son, containing a list of the texts em- 
ployed in the book, a title-page in Jeffer- 
son’s handwriting, reading ‘‘The Life 
and Morals of Jesus of Nazareth, ex- 
tracted textually from the Gospels in 
Greek, Latin, French and English,’’ and 
two printed maps of Palestine and Asia 
Minor. The body of 
the book, which is 
on numbered leaves, 
running from 1 to 
83, consists of ex- 
tracts from the Gos- 
Morels pels, on the left- 
hand pages in Greek 
and Latin and 
on the right in 
French and English. 
The sources are in- 


in religion, that he dicated in the mar- 
was a_ student of fesus of Nazareth gin in Jefferson’s 


the Gospels, and 
that he compiled 
one, in fact, two 
little volumes which 
contained, accord- 
ing to his view, the 
essence of the moral 
teachings of the New 
Testament. One of 
these books, now in 
the United States 
National Museum at 
Washington, is the 
second and more 
elaborate which he 
made. It is, exter- 
nally, a little vol- 


Ur 


quarter inches high, 


ume eight and a Giant Engle i 
{ 


Extracted te enlially 


handwriting, but 
there is no annota- 
tion of any kind 
except on leaf 77, 
where he cites, prob- 


ably inaccurately, 


y the passage from 
from the bos pets the Roman law 


under which he sup- 
poses Jesus to have 
been tried. 

I secured the 
book for the United 
States National Mu- 


Oreck, Seale seum by purchase 


from Miss Randolph, 
of Shadwell, Vir- 
ginia, in 1895, as the 
result of the follow- 


nearly five inches FACSIMILE OF TITLE-PAGE IN JEFFER- ing circumstance: 


wide, and about one 
inch and a half thick, bound in full red 
leather, labeled on the back ‘‘Morals of 
Jesus,’’ with a statement on the inside 
left cover that it was ‘“‘bound by Fred A. 
Mayo, Richmond, Virginia.’’ The con- 
tents of the first part of this book are 


two leaves in the handwriting of Jeffer- 





SON’S HANDWRITING In 1886 when a 
’ 


fellow of the Johns Hopkins University 
in Baltimore, I was engaged in cata- 
loguing a valuable Hebrew library gath- 
ered together by the late Dr. Joshua I. 
Cohen. Amongst the books were two 
copies of the New Testament in English, 


mutilated, with a statement which 
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indicated that they had belonged to Jef- 
ferson. The title-pages of these two books 
showed that they had been printed in 
Philadelphia in 1804. After following 
up various clues, the original was at 
length found in the possession of a mem- 
ber of the Jefferson family, as above 
stated. 

From his correspondence with Doctor 
Priestley, the discoverer of oxygen, with 
Dr. Benjamin Rush, and many others, 
it is known 
that Jefferson 
early held the 
view that the 
Gospels con- 
tained later 
and extrane- 
ous matter, 
and on Jan- 
uary 29, 1804, 
he wrote to 
Priestley that 
he was re- 
joiced to hear 
that he, 
Priestley, had 
undertaken to 
compare the 
moral doc- 
trines of Jesus 
with those of 
the ancient 
philosophers, 
adding: “*I 
think you can- 
not avoid giv- 
ing, as prelim- 
inary to the 
comparison, a 
digest of his 
moral doc- 
trines, ex- 
tracted in his 
own words from the evangelists and leav- 
ing out everything relative to his per- 
sonal history and character. It would be 
short and precious. With a view to do 
this for my own satisfaction, I had sent 
to Philadelphia to get two Testaments 
(Greek) of the same edition, and two 
English, with a design to cut out the 
morsels of morality, and paste them on 
the leaves of a book, in the manner you 
describe as having been pursued in 
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forming your Harmony. But I shall 
now get the thing done by better hands.”’ 

About 1813, John Adams commenced 
a correspondence with Jefferson, re- 
minding him of this work that he had 
intended to undertake, and in a letter to 
Adams from Monticello, October 12, 
1813, Jefferson gives a description of the 
volume which he had prepared in the 
following words: ‘‘We must reduce our 
volume to the simple evangelists, select, 
even from 
them, the very 
words only of 
Jesus, paring 
off the amphi- 
bologisms into 
which they 
have been led, 
by forgetting 
often, or not 
understand- 
ing, what had 
fallen from 
him, by giving 
their own mis- 
conceptions as 
his dicta, and 
expressing un- 
intelligibly for 
others what 
they had not 
understood 
themselves. 
There will be 
found remain- 
ing the most 
sublime and 
benevolent 
code of morals 
which has ever 
been offered to 
man. I have 
performed this 
operation for my own use, by cutting 
verse by verse out of the printed book, 
and arranging the matter which is evi- 
dently his, and which is as easily dis- 
tinguishable as diamonds in a dunghill. 
The result is an octavo of forty-six 
pages.”’ 

The book here referred to is not at pres- 
ent known to be in existence. According 
to Randall, the title of this first compila- 
tion read as follows: ‘“‘The Philosophy of 
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Jesus of Nazareth extracted from the ac- 
count of his life and doctrines as given 
by Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, 
being an abridgement of the New Testa- 
ment for the use of the Indians, unem- 
barrassed with matters of fact or faith 
beyond the level of their comprehen- 
sions.’”’ Although this volume is not 
known to be preserved, its contents, 
which differ slightly from the later col- 
lection, are printed in the work of Ran- 
dall already alluded to. The reason given 
for the making of the compilation, 
namely, that it was for the use of the 
Indians, is an extremely significant one, 
casting as it 
does a new 
light upon the 
breadth of 
Jefferson’s in- 
terests. 
Jefferson ex- 
presses hisown 
opinion of the 
value of this 
compilation in 
a letter of Jan- 
uary 29, 1815, 
dated at Mon- 
ticello, to 
Charles Clay, 
in which he 
describes the 
collection as 
consisting of 
the ‘‘frag- 
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most sublime on the right-hand pages the extracts are in French and Make a larger 


English book in the 


edifice of mo- 
rality which has ever been exhibited 
to man.’’ Ina letter to Charles Thomp- 
son, the Secretary of the Continental 
Congress, who himself had made a trans- 
lation of the Bible, Jefferson wrote, under 
date of January 9, 1816: ‘I, too, have 
made a wee little book from the same 
materials, which I call the Philosophy of 
Jesus; it is a paradigma of his doctrines, 
made by cutting the texts out of the 
book, and arranging them on the pages 
of a blank book, in a certain order of 
time or subject. A more beautiful or 
precious morsel of ethics I have never 
seen; it is a document in proof that I 
am a real Christian, that is to say, a 
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one, which might be objectionable to 
some persons, and a resolution was 
introduced to rescind the order to print, 
but it received no consideration and the 
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disciple of the doctrines of Jesus.’’ It is 
plain, from the concluding statement in 
this letter, that he is still speaking of the 
early compilation of forty-six pages, for 
he adds, “‘If I had time, I would add to 
my little book the Greek, Latin and 
French texts in columns side by side.”’ 

On April 25, 1816, he wrote from Pop- 
lar Forest, near Lynchburg, to Mr. 
Vanderkemp, that the first compilation 
was too hastily made, ‘“‘being the work 
of one or two evenings only, while I 
lived in Washington, overwhelmed with 
business’’; and on October 31, 1819, he 
wrote from Monticello to William Short: 
“The last I at- 
tempted too 
hastily some 
twelve or fif- 
ufque huc. teen years 

13 Tune ‘dicit’ illi Pilauus:.] ago. It was 


$5 Uli autem invalefeebant, 


dicentes : Quia commovet po- 
puium, docens per univeriam 
















tantur ? : two or three 
6 Pilatus autem audicnsGae ; 
nights only, at 
Washington, 
after getting | 
through the . 
evening task 
of reading the 
letters and pa- 


volens"ex nwito videre cum, | pers of the 
propt:rea quod audirct multa | gay? From 
deco: & {perabat aliqued fig- : 
num videre ab eo fadlum. 
gInterrogabat autem eum in 
fermonihus multis: ipfe autem 


Galilreus cilet. 

7 Et cognofeens quod de po- 
teftate’ Herodis vlfet, remifit 
cum 2d Herodem, exiitentem 
& ipfem in Hierofelynis, in 
illis diebus. 

8 At Herodes videns Jefum 


these letters it 
appears that, 
although Jef- 
ferson had in- 





winter of 1816-17, he had not yet done 
so in 1819, and that therefore the volume 
now in the National Museum was made in 
the winter of 1819, or subsequent thereto. 

The volume has attracted a considera- 
ble interest, and in view of the fact that 
the government had published the other 
works of Jefferson, Congress passed a 
resolution to print the so-called Bible in 
facsimile. Objection was made to this 
resolution, under the mistaken notion 
that the compilation was an annotated 











work is now being issued for the use of 


Congress. 


It remains but to say that, in spite of 


the 
use- 


the given by Jefferson for 
preparation of this collection, 
fulness for the Indians, there is discerni- 
ble an empirical sort of New Testament 
criticism, and it would that this 
remarkable man, who was patriot, diplo- 
matist, scholar and scientific man all in 
one, anticipated the theories of modern 
New Testament scholars as to the exist- 


reason 
its 


seen) 


IDENTITY 


ence of an earlier or synoptic gospel, and 
that he actually prepared one for himself 

the forerunner of later critical 
attempts. That he must have done this 
in a spirit of devotion, is evidenced by 
his letters, and by statements gathered 
from histamily, as well as by theinforma- 
tion derived from a letter addressed to a 
which he says that he was 
in the habit of reading nightly from 
them [the two compilations| before going 
to bed.’’ 


rude 


friend, in 
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IDENTITY 
By J. A. EDGERTON 


A TIE invisible 


Binds us together as with bands of steel. 


An overpowering spell 


Stirs in our inmost hearts, until we feel 


A fount of love upwell, 


A wish for every brother being’s weal. 


The selfsame lot is ours. 


The selfsame hidden mysteries appal. 
The selfsame summer showers, 

The selfsame snows of winter, on us fall. 
We see the selfsame flowers. 

The selfsame golden sun shines over all. 


We share the selfsame state. 
In selfsame ways we’ve risen from the clod. 


We face the selfsame fate. 


Above our graves will grow the selfsame sod. 
Where is there room for hate 
With children kneeling to the selfsame God ? 


Love is the law of life. 


Attractions all the suns and worlds control. 


The universe is rife 


With love, uniting the stupendous whole. 


So harmony, not strife, 


Should govern in the kingdom of the 


soul. 


Know this, O brother mine : 
The larger self is all humanity. 


Linked by a tie divine, 


I am a part of you, and you of me. 
Some day this truth will shine 


To all the world, and it will make us 








| TELL yer, it’s Jack Coleman what 
done it, Sim. I ’low thar ain’t er 
doubt about it in my mind. I’ve 
seen him more times than one a-talkin’ 
ter the chief over ter the _ settle- 
ment. The boys didn’t know it ware 
the chief then, else his first time o’ talkin’ 
might ’a’ been his las’, but now they’ve 
found out, the few what’s left ain’t 
aimin’ fur him ter do more damage.”’ 

As he spoke, Joe Blackweli looked 
furtively into the face of his half-brother, 
Sim Gage, and tapped impatiently on the 
ledge of rock that jutted out from the 
mountainside. 

“T ain’t a-doutin’ that Jack ware 
talkin’ ter the chief, Joe; I only ’lowed 
that he might ’a’ been talkin’ of some- 
thin’ else ’sides the still. I happen ter 
know that the chief has a brother in the 
shops at Knoxville whar Dell says Jack 
ware aimin’ ter go, and he might a’ been 
speakin’ o’ that.’’ 

“He might ’a’ been, but I ’low he 
warn’t. Have yer forgot what he said 
when he fust run upon the still, and 
we’uns tried ter swear him not ter tell? 
—T ain’t never ’tended ter nobody's 
business ’cept my own,’ says he, ‘an’ it 
ain’t my business ter tell; but ’longside 
o’ that I ain’t promisin’ nothin’, and 
mind ye, I’ll lie fur no man.’—Them 
ware his very words, Sim.”’ 

“I ’low I warn’t thinkin’ o’ Coleman 
mainly, Joe, when I said le’s be sartin 
afore we’uns went ahead. I ain’t 
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nothin’ ergin him if he’s kep’ er still 
tongue, but it ware o’ Dell that I wuz 
thinkin’—o’ Leila’s little gal. I set a 
sight by Leila. She ware my own sister 
—not just half, as she ware yourn; and 
when she died and sent her boy and gal 
back ter the mountains ter we’uns, I 
‘lowed I’d stan’ by ’em as if they ware 
mine. Dan’s stubborn and hard-headed 
sometimes and won’t see things as he 
orter, but Dellisa good gal. Thecabin’s 
been a different place since she come 
you’uns mind that. Coleman’s picked 
up a bit of learnin’ and is more like her 
sort than the rest of us here, and she 
can’t be blamed fur likin’ him; but if he 
is guilty I ain’t nothin’ more ter say, fur 
I ain’t no more use than you’uns fur 
them as is huntin’ us down, and one who 
would give his own people erway to them 
is worse nor they.”’ 

The elder moonshiner’s fa 
and, seeing his advantage, the other 


e grew dark, 





pushed it up. 

“Then you’uns ‘ll stand by what we- 
’uns swore together twelve months ago 
with Taylor and Bently and Davis?”’ 

“Yer knows I’ll do it ’thout askin’, 
Joe. I’d stan’ by if it ware my own son 
whose neck had ter be stretched by the 
halter.’’ 


Under the mellow October sun, the 
wild, lonely region of northern Tennessee 
was a world of beauty set apart unto it- 
self. Autumn’s lavish hand had touched 
the hilltops and the valleys, giving them 
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a gorgeous coloring with its finger-tips 
of frost. The sky soared up, a deep, 
fathomless blue halo, and the mountains 
rearing their heads reverently to its close 
touch seemed to look solemnly down on 
the cliffs and foothills below. 

Upon the crags that faced the sunset 
a cabin was perched, and over the trail, 
with quick, sure footsteps, a man was 
mounting toward it—a man with strong- 
ly molded features, steady gray eyes and 
the strong, wiry frame that marks the 
mountaineer the world over. He had 
covered a good many miles since morn- 
ing, but he showed no signs of weariness. 
He was due that afternoon, and ‘‘Gran- 
ny’’ was looking for him. He had told 
her exactly when he would return, and 
one of the maxims of Jack Coleman’s life 
was never to disappoint ‘‘Granny.”’ 

For some reason, as he hurried along, he 
had been thinking of how Granny used 
to shield him from his father’s wrath 
when Obe Coleman was called the wick- 
edest man and wariest moonshiner of 
the Tennessee hills. Perhaps it was the 
news he had heard at the settlement 
that had brought the old times back, or 
perhaps it was the day itself—a day so 
like those when his young life used to be 
a misery to him for the unlawful secrets 
he carried; when, in spite of Granny’s 
pleading, his father had forced him to be 
one of the hunted and to rest under the 
ban of the law. The mists were lying 
on the mountains just as they used to 
lie then, when the moonshiners were 
busiest; and toward the distant left, 
trying to mingle with them, he noticed 
a long purplish line that rose and curled 
into a telltale column of smoke. It was 
harmless enough to all, seemingly, but 
Coleman knew its meaning full well. To 
him it brought the sight of the copper 
worm, the smell of the boiling liquor, 
and the crunching of the apples in the 
mill. 

‘Jack.”’ 

With a start he came to himself. 

Skirting through the woods around the 
mountains where there was scarcely the 
semblance of a pathway, a girl had come 
out into the trail—a girl whose dark face 
and brown eyes stamped her as one apart 
from the daughters of the hills. 
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His face lighted up. 

“Dell, the good luck that’s been follow- 
ing me must have brought you. I was 
just hurrying up to the house to tell you 
the good news before I went down the 
other side to Granny. I got the place 
at the shops in Knoxville. You know 
what that means, little woman—that 
you’ll have your wish when we’re mar- 
ried, an’ live away from the mountains 
an’ the guilty secrets they hide.’’ 

In his gladness, the change in her face 
did not strike him at first, but the next 
moment he saw it. 

“What has happened? What have 
you done to yourself, Dell?’’ 

She looked quickly over her shoulder 
and then down the trail again. 

““‘Jack,’’ she said, in a whisper, ‘‘did 
you know that the revenues found the 
still under the falls while you was gone?”’ 

“*Yes,’”? he answered. ‘I heard it at 
the settlement, Dell; but as both your 
uncles got away I ‘lowed you’d be glad 
the still was gone for good, long as it 
takes away the dread you always carried 
for Dan.”’ 

“But, Jack, they say it’s somebody 
*bout here that’s turned traitor, else the 
place could never been found. Three of 
Taylor’s men come up to the cabin two 
nights ago, and ’thout their knowin’ I 
heard ’em as they talked it. They all 
swore together that they’d not rest till 
they found out, and that when they got 
him, the one what did it shouldn’t even 
have time to pray before he died!”’ 

He drew her back from the trail to a 
storm-felled oak that lay beside it. 

“Sit down here, Dell,’’ he said in his 
slow, quiet voice, that in itself seemed to 
steady her nerves. ‘‘You ain’t fit to 
stand; you’re trembling like a leaf. I’m 
sorry for them that’s in trouble, but they 
brought it on themselves, lass, when they 
were breakin’ the laws of God an’ man. 
It’s naught that we can do, but keep 
clear of it.’’ 

“But the one that told, Jack—the one 
they mean to find and murder!”’ 

‘‘More’n likely he’ll never be found. 
Them as does such things knows what’ll 
come to them, and they generally get 
away as soon asitisdone. Put it out of 
your mind, Dell, and let it be.’’ 





“I can’t,’’ she whispered, fearfully, 
“for I know who did it, Jack.’”’ 

“Then forget who it was,’’ he said, 
promptly. ‘Forget everything that 
you’ve seen or heard. Tell nobody—not 
even me. That’s the safest.’’ 

She shook her head with the calmness 
of despair. 

“T must tell you, for you must help me 
save him. Jack—can’t you guess?—it 
was Dan who told!’’ 

“Dan?’’? Coleman spoke the name 
aloud before he knew, and then, like the 
girl, he looked quickly and furtively 
around. ‘‘How do you know, Dell?”’ 

“He told me himself. Dan hates the 
life he’s had to live since we come here. 
He can’t abide the work that makes him 
hide like a thief. They had some words 
about it the other night. Uncle Joe 
beat him ’fore it ended, and I’ve never 
seen Dan so mad before. 

‘On Monday, when I let him out at the 
door at the gray light of dawn to haul 
the apples by the secret trail to the still, 
my heart ached for him, and I wanted 
him to know. ‘Dan,’ I said, ‘there must 
be a way out of itsomehow. I pray God 
every morning when you start on your 
trip that it may be your last one.’ He 
looked at me queer-like for a second, and 
then he pulled me outside the door. 
‘Your prayer’ll be answered this time, 
Dell,’ he said. I didn’t understand his 
words then. I thought maybe he meant 
to run away; but that evening I had to 
go over to the settlement. I took the 
old trail leading by Lemwick’s, and I 
saw Dan talking with a stranger lying 
crouched in the leaves. When the men 
was caught two days after, I saw the 
same stranger, with four others, taking 
them away. It come to me all of a sud- 
den then what Dan meant by the words 
he said to me that last morning. There 
was little need for me to ask him more, 
but I did ask him, and he told me the 
truth. I haven’t slept since—I dasn’t— 
for the horror hangs over me night as 
well as day that they may take him away 
like they have done folks here before, 
and I’ll never see his face any more!”’ 

The rising breeze stirred the spruce- 
pines near by as her voice died away in a 
sob, and Coleman looked back toward 
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the west where the faint line of smoke 
still curled. Far better than the girl he 
understood her brother’s danger. If 
what he had done was found out, hardly 
a human power could save him from the 
moonshiners’ vengeance. The crime of 
the informer was above all others in the 
catalogue of crimes, and even the moun- 
taineers who took no part in the unlawful 
work of illicit distilling would give neither 
help nor shelter to such a one. 

“Have your uncle and the men been 
at the house to-day?”’’ 

“No, they went away soon after light 
this morning, but they may be back any 
time. Idread toseenightcome. When 
it grows dark, I get worse afraid.’’ 

A sudden idea struck Coleman. 

‘Would you feel safer if Dan was with 
me, Dell?’’ 

“Oh, if he just could be; but how could 
we manage it without making folks sus- 
picious?”’ 

“Easy enough for to-night, anyway. 
The men are kinder lyin’ low till things 
get quiet again. They ain’t likely to 
come back till after dark. Then if any- 
body happens to call for Dan, tell ’em I 
sent for him to come over an’ take a look 
at the tools I talked of lettin’ him have. 
Every man of ’em knows Dan’s crazy 
*bout tools, and it’ll sound reasonable 
enough to keep ’em from thinkin’ any- 
thing, ’specially as I’ve just come back 
from Knoxville, an’ it would seem the 
proper thing for me to be lookin’ out to 
get rid of my stuff if I meant to go back 
there to work. To save the lie, I’ll let 
Dan have ’em. I meant to hand ’em 
over to him all along, so to give ’em a bit 
sooner will make no difference.’’ 

“But that’ll be putting yourself in 
danger, Jack; for a minute I didn’t think 
of that, and——’’ 

“There ben’t any danger, for nobody 
knows yet. Keep sayin’ that over to 
yourself, an’ keep a good heart. As for 
the rest, I can’t always find the words to 
tell it, lass, but I think you know with- 
out the tellin’, there’s naught on earth 
in the power o’ man that I wouldn’t do 
for you and for them you love. ‘For 
better and for worse’ is what the marriage 
lines say, an’ though you ain’t my wife 
yet, Dell, I mean you shall be soon, an’ 
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your troubles are mine now just as they 
will be then.”’ 


II 

It was an unusual hour for a man 
of the mountains to be awake—almost 
eleven; but Coleman sat smoking on the 
steps of hiscabin. He had just sent Dan 
up into the loft to bed. They had talked 
of his journey to Knoxville, of the won- 
derful shops and the work they both 
liked; then the tools were brought and 
looked over. In handling them and 
talking of the things he meant to make 
with them, Dan straightened his bent 
shoulders and his gray eyes grew eager. 

“T might ’a’ learned how to do a sight 
with ’em, Jack, if I only had a chance, 
but——”’ 

Some afterthought brought back the 
shadow that had left his face, and the 
sentence was never finished. 

‘‘Jack,’’ he said, slowly, ‘‘I don’t know 
what you think of what I’ve done; but I 
want you to know this—I didn’t come 
here to hide behind you, and if I’d ’a’ 
thought it would bring any trouble I 
wouldn’t ’a’ come. I know what I’ve 
done, and I know w: ut to expect if the 
men find it out; but [I ben’t a coward, 
an’ I’ll face it like a man. Th _ give 
me more’n I could stan’—then th devil 
took hold o’ me an’ I told. It was the 
only way to be free, an’ I took it. Was 
it right or wrong, Jack?”’ 

“It ain’t for me to say, Dan. You’ll 
have to settle that with the Lord an’ 
your conscience. But put it off y 
mind now; you are tuckered ou _ to- 
night an’ tired, so go up to the shake- 
down to bed. I’ll have you up early so’s 
you can go to Dell soon as mornin’ comes 
an’ let her know nothin’ happened.’’ 

When the boy disappeared up the 
ladder, Coleman sat down to think. 
Around the cabin the mountains stood 
guard in silent majestic beauty. The 
moonlight softened their rugged outlines 
and deepened the peacefulness of the 


scene. 

The only sound that had broken the 
stillness since the boy had left him was 
the low whine of the dogs that were 
fastened at the back of the house. 
Suddenly he heard a step behind him, 




















and turning with a start, he saw that 
Granny had crept out of bed and was 
standing by his side. 

‘‘Jack,’’ she said, ‘‘did you’uns hear 
the hounds howlin’? It waked me up, 
an’ with all that’s been a-happenin’ I 
couldn’t go to sleep no more. What be 
ye settin’ up fur? Be thar anything the 
matter?”’ 

“No, Granny, nothin’ stirrin’. I was 
just settin’ here thinkin’ an’ smokin’. 
The hounds must ’a’ been barkin’ at the 
shadows; I ’low there was nothin’ else.”’ 

He rose to shut the door, and Granny 
turned to go back to bed; but both 
paused again as the howl of the hounds 
broke forth afresh. 

“It’s like the old stillin’ days when 
we’usis used to start at the sound of our 
own voices, Jack,’’ she whispered. 

Coleman did not answer. Among the 
shadows of the laurels he saw the outlines 
of moving figures coming toward the 
cabin, and with a dread at his heart he 
thought of the boy that Dell loved lying 
asleep in the loft. Granny had seen 
them, too, and her old face grew pale as 
she shrank back out of the moonlight. 

Jack did not wait for them to knock, 
but crossed the threshold and awaited 
their anynroach. 

“T ’low you’uns must ’a’ been expectin’ 
us,’’ said the foremost man. ‘‘I’ve hearn 
it said a guilty conscience makes folks 
oneasy and watchful.’’ 

The upper part of the man’s face was 
covered, but Coleman recognized him as 
soon as he spoke. 

“No, I warn’t lookin’ for any visitors 
to-night, an’ if there’s anything on my 
conscience that oughter trouble me I 
ain’t knowin’ of it. More’n likely you’re 
judgin’ my conscience by your own, Seth 
Taylor. I saw the smoke of yer still to- 
day as I come over the gap.”’ 

The knowledge that he was recognized 
startled the man for a moment, and he 
made no reply; but the words seemed to 
lash the comrade next him into fury. 
He jerked the mask from his own face, 
and his angry eyes flashed into Cole- 
man’s. 

“Then you’uns must ’a’ been lookin’ 
fur more stills ter give ’way as ye did 


the one under the falls. I ’low Joe 
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Blackwell ain’t ’fraid to look ye in the 
face an’ say it. An’ more’n that, I ’low 
that after ter-night you’uns ’il do such 
work no mo’.’”’ 

The truth dawned upon Coleman then. 
It was himself, not Dan, they were seek- 
ing. In some manner the boy’s guilt had 
been fastened upon him. 

In a mo- 
ment he knew 
yhere he 
stood, and in } 
that same 
moment he 
knew he 
must face the 
issue alone. 
Let come 
what would, 
hislipsshould 
never part to 
give thename 
of the true 
culprit. The 
silence that 
had fallen 
upon him 
seemed more 
proof to the 
men of his 
guilt, and 
they closed 

around him, 
little pity in 
their hearts 
or their faces. 

In the ex- 

citement and 
anger they 
were obliv- 
ious to all 
about, and 
not until she 
was among 
them did 
they know 
that Dell had 
followed from Sim Gage’s cabin where 
they had laid their plans. Her long hair 
had slipped from its fastenings as she 
ran and hung loose in the wind. Her 
face was set and white. 

“Stop!”’ she gasped. ‘‘Stop—for the 

love of God! It wasn’t him that told— 
it wasn’t Jack!’’ 
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Sim Gage caught eagerly at her words, 
and moved quickly forward. 

‘Speak up, lass, an’ tell what ye know. 
’Fore God, I ware troubled afore fur this 
night’s work.”’ 

Twice Deil tried to obey, but her throat 
seemed parched and dry. Coleman 
watched her anxiously. He would have 
warned her 
to guard her 
words, but to 
speak might 
bring about 
that which he 
was trying to 
avert. 

“We’uns is 
waitin’, my 
gal,’’ old Sim 
said, encour- 
agingly. ‘‘Tell 
what ye 
know. No 
harm shall 
come to you- 
"uns. If Jack 
didn’t tell, 
who did?”’’ 

The girl 
turned her 
piteous face 
to the crowd 
about her. 

‘TDen’t 
make me 
tell, for the 
love of God! 
It wasn’t 
Jack—I 
swear it. I’m 
telling the 
truth—the 
Lord who is 
looking down 
knows it!” 

“Then who 


said Blackwell. ‘‘The man’s name alone 
shall be the price o’ his freedom.”’ 

Centering their attention upon Dell, 
the men had left Coleman free, and he 
quickly moved nearer the girl. 

“Lass,” he said. ‘‘Do as I tell 
you; go in to Granny and leave it to 
me.”’ 
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Blackwell’s harsh voice broke in again: 

“Aye, go,” he said, ‘‘an’ let yer lover 
be manly ernough not ter stan’ behind er 
woman ter save him.’’ 

Coleman’s face grew white with anger 
at the taunt. 

“Liar!’’ he said, in a low, tense voice. 

With a snarl of rage, Joe raised his 
pistol, but old Sim grasped his arm. 

‘‘What would ye do?” he said, sternly. 
“Tt ain’t fer murder we’uns is abroad 
ter-night—it’s fur justice.’’ 

For a brief space brother gazed into 
tne eye of brother, and then, with an 
oath, the younger man tore himself from 
the other’s restraining hand. 

Upon her knees within the cabin, 
Granny was praying; and up in the loft 
with the moonlight shining in his face, 
Dan still slept. But when Dell’s voice 
first rose above the others, he stirred 
uneasily—the second time she cried out, 
he was wide-awake. He had not un- 
dressed. It was but the work of a 
moment to cross to the trap-door and go 
down the ladder that led from the loft. 

He reached the open just as old Sim 
forced Blackwell back. No one saw him 
but Coleman. He had watched the pelt 
of light streaming from the door since the 
mélée began. If the truth were found 
out, Dan’s one chance of safety lay in his 
escape to the woodland and flight, but 
he ran straight to the crowd. 

“Let him be!’ he cried. ‘‘Don’t touch 
Jack. It was me who told!’’ 

Those nearest heard his words; bkut on 
the outer edge, wild with rage where Sim 
had shoved him, Joe Blackwell was dead 
to their meaning. The distracted atten- 
tion of the others gave him the chance he 
sought. He raised his pistol and fired. 
Dell’s frightened cry rang out: 

“Oh, God, they’ve killed you, Jack; 
they’ve taken your life for me and 
mine!’ 

But it was Coleman himself who 
caught her and sought to draw her away. 

“T’m here, lass; it wasn’t me who fell. 
Come into the house to Granny now.” 

But she drew back. 

‘Then who is it, Jack—who?”’ 

Sim lifted a prostrate figure as she 
spoke, and she caught sight of the face. 

“Dan! Dan!’ 
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The agony in her voice seemed to 
pierce the dull ears of the boy, and his 
eyes unclosed. Summoning his failing 
strength, he raised himself to face the 
men. 

“D’ye understand?” he queried, ‘‘that 
it was mo who give the still erway? I 
ain’t a-hidin’ behind nobody. What I 
done I’m willin’ to face.’’ 

The drawn, gray face looked so like his 
dead sister whom he had loved that a 
queer choky feeling clutched old Sim’s 
throat, but above it surged the passionate 
hatred of the revenues, and the anger 
against those who told. And that Leila’s 
boy should turn traitor to his own people 
—and for money—no, he wouldn’t be- 
lieve that. 

‘“Dan,”’ he said, almost fiercely, ‘‘tell 
me as ye face yer Lord, did ye take 
money fur the thing ye done? Tell me!’’ 

Again the boy half raised himself. 

“T "low I wouldn’t ’a’ waited for you 
’uns to hurt and kill me—I’d ’a’ gone 
and hung myself if I’d ’a’ done it for 
that. I done it ’cause yer wouldn’t let 
me go—I done it to be free.”’ 

The last words came in a whisper, and 
he panted for breath. In less than 
twenty minutes more he was dead. 

Old Sim laid him back on the grass 
and closed his eyes—then turned to the 
men. 

“Justice has been done, boys. The 
one who give erway the still under the 
falls is dead; but will ye mind when ye 
think of it, that Dan didn’t do it for pay? 
He ware my dead sister’s child—the 
breed o’ the old Blue Ridge, boys—what 
stan’s by their convictions, but won’t be 
trompled on. He ware raised erway 
from the mountains, an’ he had one 
sense o’ justice while we’uns had 
ernother, that’s all. Ye’ve seen the oath 
kept—I ain’t sayin’ it warn’t a just one 
—but go now and leave him to we’uns.” 

Silently they obeyed him, passing like 
phantom shadows into the deeper fast- 
nesses of the mountains; while the moon 
that had hidden behind a cloud crept 
forth again, peering through the distant 
peaks to the earth, and its light fell 
softly on the two men who were left, on 
the bowed head of the girl, and the calm, 
dead face of the boy. 
















































\ HE dreams beneath 
\| the lamplight pale, 
\\ Like Beauty in the 
\ fairy-tale 


Of Messers Grimun. 








And as I gaze, behold, 





a Thing, 






A shape, a face white, menacing, 






Hangs o’er her ‘mid a 






ghostly ring 
Of figures dim. 







Now o’er the figures dark 






I see 






A hand which moves re- 






lentlessly, 






Remiorseless, black. 






The hand of ‘Time—and 






through me flit 
The Solemn words by 














Omar writ, 


Not all your piety nor wit of 


Can lure it back.” 


She sighs, she stirs, her lids unclose 
Like petals of a pearly rose 
After the rain. 
And as she notes, with startled eye, 
The Station Clock, I hear her cry, 
“It's twenty minutes past—oh, my! 


NE 


I’ve missed my train.” 
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VII—THE MANUFACTURE OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS 


By FREDERICK S. HALL 


ae had a bad start in America 

The Puritans ruled things for 
years in New England, and music 
was outlawed, together with Christmas 
and the May-pole dance. William Penn 
and his Quakers, who dominated in the 
Central states, were even more bitter 
against the song and the dance, while 
the stolid Dutch exercised no influence 
on the neglected art of music. In fact, 
the only real music-lovers of our colonial 
days were the Moravians, who came from 
Germany and settled in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, a district still noted for its high 
musical taste. 

But New England threw off its Puritan 
incubus, and the good red blood of the 
Anglo-Saxon settlers demanded back its 
songs and its instruments of music. For 








a long time these had to be imported, for 
the colonies had not been an attractive 
field for the skilled piano- and organ- 
builders of England. But by 1743 the 
building of church-organs had begun in 
New England; and in 1775, one year 
before the Declaration of Independence, 
the first American piano was made. 
These instruments were built on English 
models. 

The wind-instruments used in the 
United States were practically all im- 
ported during the early years of the 
last century. But American-made in- 
struments have increased so greatly 
and have improved so much in quality 
that importation from abroad is no 
longer of great importance. The value 
of brass-band instruments alone made 
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Each case is composed of ten separate pieces of veneering, glued and clamped together. 
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separate pieces are shown to the left on the bench; the clamping process in 
the center, and the completed case-piece in the foreground 


during the year 1903 amounted to more 
than three hundred thousand dollars. 

A horn in the making is an interesting 
sight. Machinery plays but little part 
in the process, and for this reason the 
industry has been slow in taking root in 
this country. The cheaper labor of Ger- 
many is hard to compete with when the 
value of the thing made is chiefly the 
skilled labor which has been put upon it. 

Horns of all sorts start as flat pieces of 
brass. <A strip of this is rolled around a 
metal bar as one would roll a piece of 
paper around a lead-pencil. The edges 
are brought evenly together without 
overlapping and “hard solder’’ applied. 
This is a melted mixture of brass, copper 
and zinc, and forms one solid piece with 
the hot brass tube to which it is applied. 
There is nothing stronger known in the 
way of a joint than a ‘“‘brazing”’ of this 
sort. 

The tube goes next to the ‘‘draw- 
bench,’’ where machinery comes in for a 
share of the process. A bar of steel just 
the size desired for the inside is placed 





within the newly formed tube. The 
whole is then gripped by a chain operated 
by steam, and dragged through a hole in 
a solid metal strip firmly attached to the 
bench. The hard edges of this hole 
press all points of the tube powerfully 
against the steel bar inside, so that the 
tube emerges longer by four or five 
inches than before, but also evenly and 
smoothly shaped to the desired measure- 
ments, both inside and out. If the tube 
is a simple straight one, polishing is the 
next process. This is done against an 
emery-wheel, and the finishing touches 
are given by hand. 

The curved parts of a horn are more 
numerous, however, and are naturally 
the hardest parts to make. Before a 
worker risks bending his tubing, he must 
take its temper out by annealing, or it 
will crack. Heating the tube till it is 
red-hot does the work; and when it is 
cold again, it can be bent at will. But 
the process is not a simple one, by any 
means. Any one who has ever tried to 
bend a piece of garden hose past a 
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IN A STRING-WINDING ROOM OF A PIANO-FACTORY 





certain point can understand the horn- wind-instruments, in fact—the principle 

maker’s problem. Instead of curving, that the longer one makes the tube, the 

the tube would naturally double up with lower the tone produced. What is ac- 

a crease at about its middle point. To complished by the slide extension in 

avoid this, the tube is filled with melted the trombone, is secured on the other 

lead. This is allowed to harden, and horns by the action of keys which admit 

forms a flexible body which 
holds the tube in shape while i 
it is being bent into the de- 
sired curve by the maker. To 
get rid of this lead, the curved 
tube has then to be placed in 
a hot fire with its open ends 
down so that the lead flows 
out again as fast as it melts. 
The graceful open end of a 
brass instrument is made from 
a single piece of brass cut 
into an irregular shape and 
brazed on its edges as de- 
scribed above. This is then 
brought into the ‘‘bell-nozzle’’ 
shape desired, partly by hand- 
pounding and partly by work 
on the lathe. 

Aside from the bugle, which 
can hardly be counted as a 
complete musical instrument, 
the slide trombone is the sim- 


plest of all horns. It also illus- 
trates the principle on which VENEERING-ROOM OF A PIANO-FACTORY 





Showing gluing-machine, and hydraulic press with a pressure 
all horns are made—and all of eight hundred pounds to the square foot 
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the air to longer or shorter tubes at will. 

But the most important of all wind- 
instruments is the pipe-organ. This is 
also the largest, the most complicated 
and the most expensive of all instru- 
ments. 

In the sixteenth century, reed-pipes 
were invented to imitate the tone of 
other instruments, the posaune, trumpet, 
vox humana, et cetera, and in 1712 the 
swell-box was added. This last improve- 
ment, which is now found in all pipe- 
organs, consisted in enclosing a part of 
the pipes in a box which could be opened 
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back of a church, or where it is an ad- 
vantage to have the keyboard box mova- 
ble so that the organist may adapt his 
position to that of the other instruments 
or performers on the platform with him. 

The best-paid workmen in the pipe- 
organ industry are the men who voice 
the instruments. This process requires 
an accurate ear, as well as a thorough 
knowledge of the scientific principles 
upon which the organ’: tone-production 
is based. It is much more than a matter 
of pitch. The proper tone-quality must 
be established for each note on the key- 





STRINGING PIANOS 
The one, part of the process of manufacture in which machinery is not employed 


or closed by means of a foot-swell, ma- 
king possible crescendo and diminuendo 
effects. 

The chief improvements in organ- 
building since 1712 have been the ‘‘voi- 
cing’’ of pipes in order to improve their 
tone-quality, and the perfecting of vari- 
ous mechanical arrangements. By far 
the most important of these latter has 
been the invention of the pneumatic 
action for the keyboard and _ stops. 
Electrical action has now been 
duced in many organs, chiefly where it 
is desired to have an echo-organ in the 


intro- 





board when struck in combination with 
every speaking-stop which the instru- 
ment contains; and in the larger organs 
the number of such stops runs into the 
hundreds. 

Organ-building in the United States 
began in 17438, when Mr. John Clark 
erected an organ for the Episcopal 
church in Salem, Massachusetts. In 
1853, there were four large organ-facto- 
ries in Boston and one was started at 
Bellows Falls, Vermont. By 1870, six 
hundred and nine pipe-organs were being 
built annually, and when the census was 
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taken in 1900 it was found that there 
were sixty-four pipe-organ factories in 
the country, building nearly two instru- 
ments a day throughout the year. 

The organ 
industry is 
peculiar. The 
demand being 
so limited and 
so varied, 
none but the 
small instru- 
ments are 


made up in 
advance in 
true factory 


fashion and 
placed on ex- 
hibition in 
warerooms. 
Practically all 
the business 
is on orders, 
the organ be- 
ing adapted 
in shape, 
color of finish, 
and general 
expen siveness 
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ASSEMBLING-ROOM OF A PIANO-FACTORY 





VARNISHING PIANO-FRAMES 





it is in- 


to the church or hall for which 


tended. For this reason, it can hardly 


be called a factory industry. A ma- 
jority of the firms engaged have very 


small plants 
and make but 
one, two, 
three or four 
instruments 
a year. In 
most cases, 
the organ is 
not put to- 
gether at all 
in the factory. 
But when the 
several thou- 
sand of the 
parts which 
enter into a 
large organ 
are ready, 
they are 
shipped to 
the building 
where it is to 
be set up, and 
organ-build- 
ing proper 
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MAKING VIOLINS 


A few tools and a cabinetmaker’s bench are all there is 


of machinery in violin-making 


begins. The bellows and motor are put 


into position first. Over this is placed the 
wind-chest with its long row of pneu- 


matic valves. Still above is placed the 
swell-box, its complete organ inside. The 
wood and metal pipes are arranged in 
front and on the two sides, and the key- 
board is placed at the center in front. 
This is the normal position of these 
essential parts of an organ, but it is 
rarely followed in all particulars. The 
arrangement of parts is made to suit the 
shape of the space in which the organ is 
to be built. When this has been settled, 
the tubular connections are made 
throughout the instrument until the in- 
terior, with its several hundred feet of 
shiny winding tubes of pure tin, comes 
to present a most snakelike appearance. 

The longest organ-pipes ever made are 
of thirty-two feet. Made of tin, such a 
pipe exceeds nine hundred pounds in 
weight. There is no object in making 
pipes longer than this, for their tones 
would not be perceptible, musically 
speaking. The vibrations would strike 
upon the ear as a succession of shocks, 
not as a musical sound. The shortest 
organ-pipes are no larger than toy 
whistles, one-fourth of an inch long, and 


extremely shrill, touching the 
high limit of musical sounds. 

As an industry the manufacture 
of reed-organs is far more im- 
portant than the _ pipe-organ 
manufacture. The accordion is 
the accepted progenitor of this 
instrument, and it is interesting 
to mark its evolution into the 
modern reed-organ. When the 
bellows of an accordion is con- 
tracted, air is forced over the 
metal reeds set in the end of the 
instrument and causes them to 
vibrate. The number of keys 
which can be conveniently used 
on the end of such an instru- 
ment is very limited, and im- 
provement took a very natural 
direction when the bellows was 
separated from the keyboard 
and arranged so that it might be 
operated by the feet, while the 
keyboard itself was made to con- 
form to that used in pianos. 
This improvement produced the melo- 
deon, a French invention, which was very 
commonly used in the United States 
until the invention of the reed-organ, in 
1846. This latter differs from the 
melodeon only in that the wind is sucked 


THE VIOLIN-MAKER GLUING THE PARTS 
OF THE INSTRUMENT TOGETHER 
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instead of blown through the reeds, but 
this change caused so great an improve- 
ment in promptness of response to the 
touch, and in purity of tone secured, 
that the manufacture of melodeons soon 
ceased in this country and the ‘‘American 
organ’’ became famous in the Old World, 
well in Australia, India and 
Hawaii. 

Reed-organs have gone decidedly out 
of fashion during the past twenty years, 
just in proportion as pianos have become 
less expensive. Their manufacture has 
suffered a very marked decline. There 
were, however, over one hundred and 
seven thousand reed-organs made in the 
country in 1900, more than half as many 
as the number of pianos manufactured. 

String-instruments remain yet to be 
described. This is the greatest class of 
all, for it includes the piano, and the im- 
portant violin family, besides the lesser 
strings—guitars, banjos, mandolins, et 
cetera. 

Numerous attempts have been made 
to reduce the various details in the proc- 
ess of violin-making to a scientific basis, 
but all have failed. The instrument is 


as as 
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still made on practically the same lines 
as those made in the sixteenth century. 
Not only has there been no improvement, 
there has been an actual decadence, for 
the secrets of structure which make the 
violins of Cremona so extremely valuable 
to-day died with their makers, and no 
searching has been able to find them 
out. 

The American industry has added 
nothing to the history of the violin. It 
is still chiefly an individually made in- 
strument. A few factories have begun 
turning out violins in considerable quan- 
tities, but these are the cheaper grades. 
All the are loved into ex- 
istence by small producers. 

A single workman, a cabinetmaker’s 
bench, a few sharp tools and a glue-pot 
these constitute the average 
violin-maker’s establishment. He works 
for weeks on a single instrument. Again 
and again, when he has the top securely 
glued in place, he is obliged to remove it 
all in order to move the thin quarter-of- 
an-inch-deep bass-bar slightly in one 
direction or another. The exact adjust- 
ment of this strip is cssential to the 


best violins 


over a fire 
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proper tone of the instrument. But the 
most delicate adjustment of all is that 
of the sounding-post. This little stick 
of wood, not more than twice the diame- 
ter of a match stick, and just about its 
length, is put in place after the top has 
been fastened permanently to the body 
oftheinstrument. It is inserted through 
the curved slits on the front of the violin, 
and is handled from the outside by means 
of an ingenious little tool, until it has 
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banjos—have become thoroughly stand- 
ardized and are turned out by the thou- 
sands—78,389 mandolins and mandolas, 
78,444 18,512 banjos in 
1900. 

By its innate fitness to survive, the 
piano has become the great musical 
instrument of the civilized world. It 
has had a curious history, which can be 
understood only by reference to the two 
which it superseded—the 


guitars and 


instruments 


PIPE-ORGAN ASSEMBLING-ROOM 


The several thousand parts which enter into the construction of a pipe-organ are made 
in various factories and sent to one place to be built up 


been wedged in, in an upright position, 
between the front and the back boards. 
The exact point where this should be 
placed can never be determined in ad- 
vance. The maker must juggle with it 
until the tone produced tells him that 
the proper spot has been found at last. 
The census reports that 1,503 violins 
were made in 1900, one-third of them in 
New York state. The other string- 
instruments — mandolins, guitars and 


clavichord and harpsichord. In the 
clavichord, the wires were made to 
vibrate by means of a keyboard similar 
to that previously in use in organs. 
Small metal wedges were raised, pressed, 
and held against the wires, the player 
being able to feel them bend. A very 
delicate tone was obtained. 

In the rival instrument, the harpsi- 
chord, the wires were plucked mechanic- 
ally by quills attached to the end of 











each key. Its very unmelodious tone 
was aptly described as ‘‘a scratch witha 
sound at the end of it.’’ It was too loud. 
But in spite of this tone quality, and the 
impossibility of obtaining soft effects, or, 
in fact, any modification of the tone, the 
harpsichord was extensively used by 
Beethoven, Mozart, Handel, and other 
eminent composers, especially for con- 
cert work, because of its brilliancy of 
tone as compared with the subdued tone 
of the clavichord. 

It remained for Christofori, of Flor- 
ence, in 1709, to produce an instrument 
capable of both piano and forte effects. 
Hence its name, ‘‘piano e forte,’’ abbre- 
viated later to pianoforte and piano. In 
this instrument the wire, instead of being 
pressed or rubbed by means of a wedge, 
as in the clavichord, or plucked by 
means of a quill, as in the harpsichord, 
was struck with a hammer, which im- 
mediately rebounded. A lighter or 
heavier stroke of the key, therefore, pro- 
duced the piano or forte effects desired. 

Christofori’s piano contained the es- 
sential principle of the modern piano, 
but the improvements since that date 
have been extensive. Aside from the 


technical changes which have resulted 
in richer, fuller and more sustained tones, 


TESTING THE ACTION OF UPRIGHT PIANOS 
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the most important change has been in 
the shape of the instrument. All the 
earlier pianos followed the shape of the 


clavichord and harpsichord, and were 
either grands or squares. In 1807, 


upright pianos were first made success- 
fully by William Southwell, of Dublin, 
but it was not until the end of the last 
century that the immense advantage of 
The change 
of fashion had become so great that when 
the census was taken in 1900, ninety- 
seven per cent. of the pianos made were 
found to be uprights. 
tuted the remaining three per cent., while 
squares had practically disappeared. 

A piano is like a ship. It is built 
rather than manufactured. And it takes 
as long to make a good piano as it does 
to build a battle-ship. The reason for 
this will appear presently. 

Because of the variety of work which 
enters into piano-building, but few manu- 
facturers make their instruments entire, 
while many are merely what are known 
to the trade as ‘“assemblers.’’ Such 
makers purchase their piano wires from 
one manufacturer, their keys from an- 
other, their cases from another and their 
“actions’”’ from a fourth, and soon. To 
supply this demand for parts, several 


uprights was appreciated. 


Grands consti- 
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establishments in the country manu- 
facture piano and organ keys exclusively. 
Ivoryton, Connecticut, as the name indi- 
cates, is the center of this industry, the 
three establishments located in or near 
this town sawing up over eleven hundred 
tons of elephant-tusks a year for this 
purpose. 

Leominster, Massachusetts, near the 
city of Worcester, is an important center 
for the manufacture of piano-cases. 
Other establishments make a specialty 
of sounding-boards, piano-actions, cast- 
iron plates, hammers, piano-legs, piano- 
felts, et cetera. This subdivision is most 
marked in New York city, where there 


stands one year uncovered in the com- 
pany’s lumber-yard, two years next in 
an immense storehouse and finally three 
months or longer in artificially heated 
drying-rooms, where it is tested weekly 
by a secret process until it is demon- 
strated that not a particle of moisture 
remains in its fiber to cause trouble later 
on. Subsequent processes involve giu- 
ing, and after every such process the 
parts are again baked and rebaked for 
fear the moisture added by the glue may 
not have been entirely eliminated. 

The most delicate piece of woodwork 
in the instrument is the sounding-board. 
This requires special care after gluing, 








ASSEMBLING AND PLACING 


are twenty-two establishments devoted 
to various of these specialties. 

A complete piano-manufacturing plant 
is a very extensive affair. It is lumber- 
yard, planing-mill, cabinetmaker’s shop, 
foundry, wire-maker’s shop and musical- 
adjustment establishment all in one. 
The writer recently spent the greater 
part of a day conducted from one of 
these factories to another, all parts of 
one great concern—a trip which began 
at a lumber-pile in the suburbs and ended 
in the elegant warerooms in the heart of 
the metropolis. 

In this factory, all the wood used 








PLATES ON GRAND PIANOS 


and is, therefore, put through a three 
weeks’ siege in a series of rooms which 
reminds one strongly of a Turkish bath, 
for the thermometer is successively 
eighty-seven, ninety-six and one hundred 
and twenty degrees Fahrenheit. 

The woods used in pianos come from 
all parts of the continent—mahogany 
and rosewood from Central America and 
redwood from the California forests. 
The best spruce, however, for use in 
making sounding-boards, comes from the 
Adirondack region in New York state. 
Practically no pianos are made of solid 
mahogany or rosewood. But the veneer 











of these woods is so securely attached to 
the plainer wood which forms the real 
body of the instrument, that practically 
no one ever thinks of it as veneer. 

To secure the graceful curve of a grand- 
piano case, is one of the nice parts of the 
process. The sides of such a case, which 
the perfect veneer represents as a single 
piece, are really six pieces of long thin 
bands of wood glued securely, one on top 
of the other, and bent while warm around 
a mold of the required shape. 

The board in which the tuning-pins 
stand might also be a single piece, but 
it is not. The piano-wires are wound 
around pins which are surk in this board, 
and then stretched with a tuner’s key 
until the right pitch is attained. The 
pins must fit so tight in their holes in 
the board or ‘‘wrest plank’’ that they 
will not unwind, and so allow the wires 
to lose their pitch. A single strip of 
hard wood might hold these pins solidly 
for a few days or weeks, but the tug of 
the wires would be sure to wear the holes 
larger in time. For this reason, the 
wrest plank is made of several strips so 
arranged that their grains alternate and 
reduce to a minimum the possibility of 
the pins working loose in their holes. 
The men who work on these cases are the 
best of cabinetmakers. It is the one 
part of the process in which machinery 
plays but little part. 

From the cabinetmakers, the cases 
pass to the varnishers, and here again 
the piano-maker is looking years ahead. 
It is a simple matter to give hard wood a 
satisfactory polish for wareroom pur- 
poses, but a polish which will endure for a 
decade cannot be applied in a week. 
Each case is varnished eight or nine 

times, with between two or three weeks 
in the drying-room between each coat. 
After the fourth coat has dried, varnish- 
ing is stopped for a while and two men 
known as rubbers take the case in hand. 
For two days these men apply powdered 
pumicestone to the surface, which seems 
already brilliant enough for any parlor, 
and the case is then returned to the 
varnisher for four coats more. The 
least dust in the room would cling to the 
varnished surface and roughen it seri- 
ously, so the windows of the varnish- 
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THE KEYBOARD-ROOM OF 
PIANO-FACTORY 
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room are never opened and its floors are 
kept continually oiled. After the last 
coat of varnish has dried, three days of 
rubbing are needed before the polish is 
complete. The entire instrument is 
scoured a second time with a still finer 
grade of pumice and a soft mudstone 
called ‘‘rottenstone,’’ in order to remove 
the tiny pimples which are sure to remain 
from the varnishing process. The final 
polish is given by men who spend their 
entire time—nine hours a day—rubbing 
the piano surfaces with the palms of 
their hands. 

The most important part of the piano- 
mechanism the frame or plate on 
which the strings are stretched, and it is 
chiefly to the successive improvements 
in this construction that the reputa- 
tion of American pianos has been due. 
Various experiments have resulted in 
the perfection of a frame capable of sus- 
taining a tension of thirty tons. 

To make these plates and the various 
small metal parts of a piano, requires a 
foundry with all its usual lurid scenes. 
Here one sees the white-hot liquid 
streams of metal lately secured from 
Alabama poured into their immense 
molds of foundry sand. In another 
building the larger bass wires are being 
wound with copper wire, while in still 


is 
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another building the various 
parts are being assembled to 
make the complete instru- 
ment. The white keys with 
their ivory tops from Zanzi- 
bar, the black keys of ebony 
from Madagascar and India, 
the intricate action with its 
felt hammers of finest Aus- 
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siderable in- 
crease which 
this figure rep- 


resents over the 
production of 
1880, it is safe to 
estimate that 
during the last 
twenty-five 


tralian wool, all are be- XN years 2,500,000 
ing fitted into the case pianos have 
of Cen trial been manufac- 
American  rose- tured. The num- 
wood—or of : ber of these 
California fir, it which have been 
may be. - ! exported or have 

So far, the been worn out 
work has called : Se and thrown en- 
for mechanics— ee 5 tirely aside is 
skilled men comparatively 
: ; ONE OF THE WOOD-CARVING MACHINES IN 7 . 
in most cases, A PIANO-FACTORY, CARVING FIVE small. Now, 
but who are PIECES AT ONCE there are 15,- 


mechanics nevertheless. 

But the instrument cannot yet be 
put on the market until it has passed 
through the hands of a man who is both 
skilled mechanic and trained musician— 
a man whose ear can detect the slightest 
variation in both quality and quantity 
of tone, and whose technical knowledge 
enables him to control such variations 
at will until the instrument measures up 
to what his ear demands. This is the 
most skilled labor in the industry, and it 
is because of the natural gift of the Ger- 
mans for music that the industry in and 
about New York city was for so many 
years chiefly in the hands of the Ger- 
man-Americans. 

Regular pianos vary in price from one 
hundred to sixteen hundred dollars. 
Occasionally pianos are made with cases 
of special designs in imitation of old 
French styles. 

These instruments cost from three 
thousand to six thousand dollars. Sev- 
eral years ago a piano was made and 
sold to one of our millionaires for 
fifty thousand dollars. 

The extent to which pianos have come 
to be used in this country is amazing. 
There were 171,138 pianos made in 1900. 
On this basis, and allowing for the con- 


963,000 families in the United States, 
so that there should be on the average 
one piano in use in every six families. 

New York city is the great center of 
the piano industry, over a third of the 
instruments manufactured in the country 
in 1900 being made in this city. There 
were ninety-five factories in New York 
city alone when the census was taken. 

A remarkable impetus has been given 
to the piano industry during the last ten 
years by the invention of automatic 
piano-players. 

These appliances have attained a de- 
served popularity, for they have placed 
the best of piano-music within the reach 
of all music-lovers, no matter how limited 
their ability may be to execute the selec- 
tions they admire. Inventors have been 
struggling with the idea since 1842. In 
that year a Frenchman patented the 
scheme for a music-sheet of paper with 
slits in it of varying lengths which should 
cause the keys of the piano to be struck 
so as to play the tune desired. But 
nothing practicable was secured until 1897 
and 1898. Since that time more than 
thirty manufacturers have entered the 
field, and the production has come to 
exceed five thousand instruments a year, 
a considerable number being exported. 











THE HERO OF : 
PORT ARTHUR | It is one of the 
anomalies of war 


that its most hideous pictures adorn its 
brightest pages. What more gruesome 
spectacle could imagination conjure than 
that which the Russian prince Radziwill, 
escaping from Port Arthur, described as 
on Nanshan Hill, where from the ghastly 
mass of destroyed regiments the sup- 
pliant arms of the wounded vainly waved 
in ever-decreasing numbers, till the final 
quiet settled upon the bloody heap? 
That was the hideous picture. The bril- 
liant page is the inspiring bravery, the 
willing sacrifice to a country’s cause, 
which the siege and defense of Port 
Arthur have contributed to history. 

On February 27th last, General Stoes- 
sel’s proclamation sounded a bit bom- 
bastic: ‘Our troops know,’’ he said, 
“and the inhabitants are herewith in- 
formed by me, that we will not yield. 
We must fight to the death, and I, the 
commandant, will never give the order 
to surrender. I bring this notice to 
those less daring, and call on all to 
become convinced of the necessity of 
fighting to the death.’’ How well have 
they fought to the death! 

General Stoessel had made a reputa- 
tion before the present war. It was he 
who led the Russian troops to the relief 
of the legations at Peking during the 
Boxer uprising. 

The general was born at Magde- 
burg, in Saxony, and in the war be- 
tween France and Germany he served 
as an officer in a German engineer corps. 
Obtaining his discharge at the close of 
the war, he went to St. Petersburg, 








where he joined the engineers and be- 
came commander of the Third Siberian 
Rifles. 
General 
He is of medium height, robust of build, 


Stoessel is sixty years old. 
and his square jaw and gray-blue eyes 
an index of the indomitable will 


and tenacity which are his characteris- 


are 
tics. He has never been popular socially, 
but by his soldiers, whose sufferings and 
privations 
terms, he is held in great affection, strict 
disciplinarian “What I 
order can be done,”’ is a rule that guides 


he shares on almost equal 


though he is. 


him, and so far his garrison has done it. 
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MEN, WOMEN 


The wildest dreams of Edgar Allan 
Poe do not hurry the reader’s imagina- 
tion into ‘‘misty midregions’’ more weird 
and wonderful than those into which 
some of the leading speculative minds of 
our day are boldly endeavoring to ad- 
vance the standards of science. 

The history of love and hate and 
fear, and all other forms of emotion ex- 
perienced by human beings, no longer 
begins a few thousand years ago, on the 
banks of the Nile, or of the Tigris or 
Euphrates, but now takes its origin 
deep in the gulf of the geologic ages. 
Science drives back the lines of heredity 
with utter disregard of the frontier, once 
supposed impassable, between the human 
and the brute. And the startling thing 


is that the psychic relationship is carried 


back as far as the physical. 

Take a simple example. You, per- 
haps, have an uncontrollable shrinking 
or creeping sensation when you go alone 
into the dark—or at any rate, you did 
when you were a child. 

Now we are informed that this terror 
of the dark is a reminiscence of the fears 
experienced by ancient inhabitants of 
the deep, whose enemies lay in wait for 
them amid the gloomy shadows of sunk- 
en rocks, and in sunless abysses, and that 
the imperishable impression thus made 
upon the nervous system of those archaic 
creatures has been transmitted through 
all the rising forms that have succeeded 
them in the progress of organic evolu- 
tion, and still manifests its power in the 
unreasoning dread which paralyzes the 
brain of man when a flood of darkness 
envelops him! 

Dr. G. Stanley Hall, the president of 
Clark University, a psychologist of high 
distinction, has lately set forth some 
very curious views about these ‘‘psychic 
vestiges,’’ haunting the soul of man like 
restless ghosts never laid since the child- 
hood of the world. He points to the 
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fact that infants have an instinctive 
horror of water. This is something 
which has not been taught them by 
either experience or reason; it is inborn. 
Whence does it arise, then? Why, to 
broaden the question, does a dog that 
may never have been in the water 
promptly swim out when thrown into 
a pond, while a man in similar circum- 
stances is paralyzed with terror and 
helplessly sinks? The human being must 
laboriously overcome his fear and ac- 
quire the art of swimming by practice. 
There are many persons who never 
enter even a tepid bath without a pre- 
liminary shrinking at the first im- 
mersion. 

Now, Doctor Hall thinks that both 
the instinctive fear expressed by the in- 
fant and the helplessness of the grown 
man in the water may be psychic ves- 
tiges suggestive of former arboreal life! 

So, by this interesting path of infer- 
ence we get back to the Darwinian idea 
that man is an improved and civilized 
descendant of the ape; but we also go 
further and find that even his spiritual 
nature retains the impressions that it 
received when he dwelt in the tree-tops, 
and swung chattering from branch to 
branch, and hated a plunge into cold 
water. The infant’s liking for a swing- 
ing cradle might be coupled with its 
horror of water as an ancestral reminis- 
cence of arboreal residence. 

The fact that the weight of the latest 
scientific opinion leans to the view that 
man is not a lineal descendant from 
the anthropoid ape, but that both are 
divergent types sprung from some com- 
mon ancestor, long since extinct, and 
whose relics are yet to be found, does 
not necessarily affect the conclusion 
that these instincts and inborn preju- 
dices are true vestiges of a former state 
of existence. 

In a similar manner, ingenious psy- 
chologists have endeavored to trace the 
impress on our souls of the experiences 
of ancient cave-life. Many of our at 
present groundless fears and _ super- 
stitions may have taken origin at that 
time when our lineal ancestors dwelt 
with strange beasts in gloomy caverns. 

GARRETT P, SERVISS 





MEN, WOMEN 


Once upon a time, 
there was a young 
man who 
ardently 
longed to be 
“the greatest 
doctor of his 
day, so he 
|; made up his 
mind that he 
would go out 
‘in search of 
his object. 
He had not 
gone far be- 
fore he met a 
microscope. 
“You will 
need me in 
- ; . your busi- 
He met a microscope ness,”’ said 
the microscope. ‘‘I’ll go with you.”’ 

And so they journeyed on together. 
After they had traveled for some time, 
they met a set of surgical instruments. 

‘*You will need me in your business,”’ 
said the set of surgical instruments, ‘‘so 
I will keep you company.”’ 

So the young man, the microscope 
and the set of surgical instruments jour- 
neyed on together. 

By and by, they saw an ambulance. 

“You might as well get inside,’”’ said 
the ambulance. ‘There is an atmos- 
phere of cruelty about me that you will 
need in your business.”’ 

So the young man, the microscope, the 
set of surgical instruments and the am- 
bulance all journeyed on together. 

And as they bowled along, the young 
man said to the microscope: 

“Of what help are you?”’ 

“T.’? said the microscope, “introduce 
you to the fairyland of science, and be- 
tween you and me,’’ he added, as he 
winked one of his lenses, ‘‘I tell a good 
many fairy-stories. I’m not of much 
practical use, but I serve as a medium 
to introduce new germs to the multi- 
tude. I’ve never really saved a life, but 
I’ve made many a reputation. And 
that’s what you want.”’ 

“Then,’’ said the young man, turning 
to the set of surgical instruments, ‘‘what 
do you do?”’ 
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‘‘Without me,’’ said the set, ‘“‘you’d 
have a hard time. There’s quite a dif- 
ference between a mere five-dollar visit 
and a five-hundred-dollar operation. 
Why, you’d be only an ordinary family 
physician without me.’’ 

“But how am I to be anything else?”’’ 
said the young man. 

“We are now coming,’’ said the am- 
bulance, ‘‘to three tests. If you do the 
right thing in each case, you will be 
famous. It all depends upon you.”’ 

And as they journeyed on, they came 
to a baby lying by the roadside. 

‘‘Now is your chance,’’ said the am- 
bulance. ‘‘This is the first test.’’ 

While the young man was hesitating 
what to do, his Good Fairy came out. 

“Vaccinate him,’’ she whispered. 
“‘There’s no danger of his getting small- 
pox, and even if there was this would 
make no difference. It is true he may 
have blood-poisoning, but the first thing 
you must do is to make yourself solid 
with the medical profession.’’ 

So the baby was duly vaccinated— 
much against his will—and they jour- 
neyed on until they came to a society 
woman. 

“Test number two,’’ said the ambu- 
lance. Again the Good Fairy came out 
and whispered to the young man. 
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*“*So the baby was duly vaccinated’’ 
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‘*A millionaire bending over with his hand 
on his stomach’”’ 


‘‘There’s absolutely nothing the mat- 
ter with her, but you must tell her that 
she cannot live. Write a prescription 
every hour for a few days, holding her 


hand, and when you finally pull her 
through, she will mention your name 
in her set.”’ 

This was done, and in a few days more, 
as they journeyed on, they came to a 
millionaire bending over with his hand 
on his stomach. 

‘“‘He has only an ordinary pain,’’ said 
the Good Fairy, who was on hand as 
usual, ‘‘but as he has lots of money, the 
thing for you to do is to convince him 
he has appendicitis. Operate at once.’’ 

The young man, whose stay in the 
ambulance had made him indifferent to 
the sight of pain, drew out the set of sur- 
gical instruments and lost no time. 

And after he had done the correct 
thing, they journeyed on until they came 
to a large city, and at the entrance to 
the city was an imposing medical insti- 
tute. And as they drew near, all the 
doctors came out to greet them. 
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“What are they saying?’’ said the 
young man to the Good Fairy. 

“Can’t you hear?”’ said the Good Fairy. 
“They say that now, having successfully 
passed the tests, you are one of them.”’ 

But the young man sighed. 

‘‘What is the matter?’’ asked the am- 
bulance. ‘‘You ought to be satisfied. 
Fame and fortune and the esteem of the 
medical profession await you.”’ 

“T was only thinking,”’ said the young 
man, ‘“‘that I wish I had charged that 
millionaire twice as much as I did.” 

BRIGHTON SMITH 
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1904 TO 1905 The dying Year 
upraised his pal- 
sied hand, 

Still in the fading vigor of command, 

And beckoned Father Time. ‘‘O Father, 
pray 

Be witness unto what I write this day. 

Fetch paper, ink and pen; ere I lie still, 

For my heir’s sake must I make out my 
will.’”’ 

The things were brought. He gazed with 
blurred eye. 

With feeble clutch he wrote: ‘‘About to 
die, 

Know all men that I leave these things 
in trust 

To him who follows me: I leave the 
rust 

And vanity of Gold. I leave Regrets. 

I leave Dull Care, and Social Sins, 
and Debts.’’ 

He signed his name. Time read and 
loudly cried: 

“Old Year, give more! I am not satis- 
fied. 

This codicil I now command.’’ And 
then 

Once more the palsied hand took up the 
pen, 

Obedient to the Witness stern above: 

‘Also, I here bequeath Faith, Hope and 


TOM MASSON 
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